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There  were  two  men,  whA 
niight  bf  called  the  Pylades 
and  Oreftes  of  Bourbon :  The  one 
was  named  Oliver,  the  other  Felix. 
They  were  born  on  the  fame  day, in 
the  fame  houfe,  and  of  two  fillers : 
They  were'nouriflied  with  the  fame 
milk;  for,  one  of  the  mothers  dying 
.m  chi  Id  •birth,  ^he  o^er  took  both' 
the  children.  They  were  brought 
up  together,  and  converfed  with 
none  but  each  other.  Their  mutu-. 
al  love  was  like  exigence,  which  ad*, 
inits  of  no  doubt  ;  they  perceived  it 
inceflantly,  but  perhaps  bad  never, 
^poke  of  it  to  each  other.  Oliver 
pnte  faved  the  life  of  Felix,  who 
piqued  himfelf  on  being  a  great 
iwimmer,  and  was  near  being  drown¬ 
ed.  This  a^ion  neither  of  them 


•  ^ 

remembered.  Felix  has  a  hundreci 
times  extricated  Oliver  from  dan¬ 
gerous  adventures  in  which  the  im.- 
petuoftty  of  his  temper  had  involved, 
hina,  yet  he  ’never,  thought  of  thank* 
ing  the  other  ;  they  returned  home 
without  fpeakjng,  01;  talking,  of  other, 
matters. 

When  they  drew  for  the  militia,  the^ 
lot  fell  on  Felix.:  Oliver  fajd  the  o-.' 
thcr  is  forme.  When,  they  had  fer.- 
yed  put  their  time,  they  returned 
honre.  More  dear  to .  each'  other 
than  *  before— rthat  I  can’t  affirm  \ 
for,  my  dear  brother,  though  reci¬ 
procal  beneSts  cemeqt  fricndlhips, 
formed  by  reflexion,  perhaps  they, 
are  nothing  to  thofe  1  freely  call  ani* 
mal  and  dbmedic  friendlhips.  At  a 
rencounter,  in  th^  army,  a.  ftroke 
with  a  faulchion  was  aimed  at  the. 
head  of  Oliver;  Felix  put  himfelf 
mechanically  in  the  way,  and  re*. 

ck&ved  the  jgalh;.  They  pretimd  >h^- 
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wav  proud  of  the  fcar,but  for  my  dwn  ‘  blow  with  a  club,  on  the  back  of  h\% 

‘  part  I  don’t  believe  it.  At  Haften-  neck,  that  laid  him  aimoft  dead  oi\ 
beck,  Oliver  drew  Felix  from  amidft  ^le  floqr,  and  then  f to  the  place, 
the  heap  of  dead  that  was  Jeit  on  Down  with  the  executioner  !  he  cried, 
the  field.  When  they  were  queftion-  Attack  the  officers  !  He  roufed  the 
ed,  they  related  fomerimes  the  af-  people,  already  fired  with  indig. 
fifiance  the?  had  received  firoiq  each  nation  againft  thofc  (hameful  execu- 
oihcr^  never  that  they  had  given,  tions.  The  ftones  flew  about,  and 
Oliver  talked  of  Felix,  and  Felix  of  Felix  made  his  cfcape.  Oliver  en- 
Oliver,  but  neither  of  hitnfelf.  Af-  dcavoured  to  retreat,  but  a  foldier  of 
ter  they  had  lived  a  confiderable  the  band  had  wounded  him  in  the 
time  in  the  country,  they  both,  at  fide,  without  his  perceiving  it.  He 
the  fame  time,  became  in  love,  and  gained  the  gate  of  the  city,  but  could 
Both  with  the  fame  girl;  but  there  go  no  farther.  Some  charitable 
was  no  rivaMty  between  them.  He  country*  people  put  him  in  a  cart, 
who  firft  perceived  the  paffion  of  his  and  laid  him  down  at  the  door  of 
&iend  gave  up  his  own  pretenfions,  his  cott;<ge,  the  minute  before  he  ex¬ 
it  was  Felix,  and  Oliver  married,  pired :  He  had  only  time  to  fay, 
Felix,  difgufied  with  life,  without  Wife,  ^ome  near,  and  let  me  embrace 
Itnowing  why,  plunged  into  all  ha-r  thee  ;  I  die,  but  Felix  is  faved. 
xardous  enterpnfes :  The  lad  was  to  •  One  evening  as  we  were  taking 
become  a  fmuggler.  You  know,  my  our  ufual  walk,  we  faw,  at  the  door 
dear  brother,  that  there  are  in  of  a  cottage,  a  tall  woman,  furround- 
France  four  tribunals  for  trying  of  ed  by  four  Imali  children.  Her  dejec- 
fmugglers,  Caen,  Rheiros,.  Valence,  icd,  yet  refplutc  afped,  attraded 
and  Thoulnule  ;  and  that  the  moft  our  attention,  and  our  attention  ei- 
fevere  of  the  four  is  Rheims,  where  cited  hcr’si  After  a  minute’s  filehcc, 
a  man,  named  Talbot,  prefides,  who  (he  faid  to  us,  ^  Behold  thefe  four 
has  a  foul  the  mod  ierocious  that  infants  ;  1  am  ^their  mother,  but  I 


K^turc  ever  produced.  Felix  was  have  now  no  hulband.*  This  intre- 
takeh  when  armed,  conduced  betore  pid  manner  of  exciting  commiferad- 
the  terrible  Talbot,  and  condemned  on  was  well  adapted  to  afiped  us.‘ 
to  die,  a&  five. hundred  had  been  be-  We  oflered  our  contributions,  which 
fore  him.  Oliver  heard  of  the  fate  (he  accepted  with  decency.  It  was 
of  Felix.  One  ni^ht  he  rofe,  with-  on  this  dccafion  that  we  learned  the 
out  fpeaking  to  his  wife,  and  went  hiftory  of  her  husband  Oliver  and 
to  Rheims.  He  waited  on  the  Judge  his  friend  Felix.  We  have  talked  of 
-Talbot,  threw  himlelf  at  his'  feet,  her,  and  I  truft  that  our  recomincn- • 
begged '  permiifion  to  fee  and  em-  dation  has '  not  been  ufelefs  to  her. 
brace  Felix.  1  albot  looked  at  him.  You  here  fee,  my  dear  brother,  that 
remained  filent  fora  moment,  and  greatnefs  of  mind,' and  noble  endow- 
tb  n  made  a  fign  for  him  to  fit  d«>wn.  ments,  are  common  to  all  conditioni 
Qtivei  fat  down,  After  about  half  and  all  countries;  that  iome  men  die 
an  hour,  Talbot  pulled  out  his  otdeurely,  hot  for  want  of  abilities,  , 
wa'ch;  and  faid  to  Oliver,  It  thou  but  a  proper  theatre  to  difplaiy  thciU; 
would  It  fee  and  embrace  thy  friend  and  that  two  friends  may  be  found 
alive,  make  bade;  he  .is  on  the  road,  in  a  cottage,  or  among  me  Iroquois..  , 
and,  if  my  watch  goes  right,  in  (els  You  delire,  my  dear  brother,  to 
than  ten  minutes  he  will  be  hanged.'  know  what  is  become  of 
‘  Oliver  role  traof ported  with  fury,  lour  ciu'iolity  is  fp  natural,  and- W 
and  (truck  ^e  Judge  a  prodigious 
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ttiotive  of  It  fo  laudable,  that 
we  were  a  little  fcandalifed  at  not 
having  made  any. inquiry.  Tore- 
pair  that  fault  we  thoughtj  at  firft, 
ofMrPappin,  Dodlor  in  Theology, 
and  Reftor  of  St  Mary*s,  at  Bour¬ 
bon;  but  our  mother,  upon  reflec¬ 
tion,  gave  the  preference'to  the  Sub 
delegate  Aubert,  who  is  an  honeft 
jolly  fellow,  and  who  fent  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account,  on  the  veracity  of 
which  you  may  rely. 

The  man  named  Felix  is  ftill  alive. 
When  he  efcaped  from  the  hands  of 
the  Juftice  at  Rheims,  he  took  refuge 
in  tile  forefts  of  the  province,  with 
the  intricacies^  of  which  he  became 
‘acquainted  while  he  was  a  finug- 
gler.  He  endeavoured  to  approach, 
by  degrees,  the  dwelling  of  Oliver, 
of  whofe  fate  he  was  ignorant. 

In  the  center  of  a  wood,  where 
you  have  fometimes  walked,  there 
is  a  collier,  whofe  cottage  fefved  for 
an  afyluni  to  the  finugglers ;  it  was. 
!dlb  their  magazine  where  they  de* 
pofited  the  merchandife  and  their 
arms.  There  Felix  retreated, not  witlf- 
out  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  officer,  who  followed  him  by 
his  track.  Some  of  ids  a{rnciate.<»  had 
carried  thither  the  news  of  his  being 
imprifoned  at  Rheims,  fo  that  the 
collier  and  his  w’lfc,  when  they  faw 
him,  return,  thought  themfelves  in 
the  hands  of  ju (lice.  1  fhall  now  re¬ 
late  what  1  had  from  this  collier, 
.who  died  not  long  fince. 

,  .  It  was  the  children,  who  were 
rambling  about  the  w^ood,  that  law 
him  firlL  While  he  hooped  to  carefs 
the  youngch,  v.’ho  w’as  his  god -child, 
the  others  ran  to  the  cottage  crying, 
Felix  !  Felix  !  The  father  and  the  mo¬ 
ther  ran  outj  repeating  the  fame  cry 
of  joy;  but  the  wretch  was  fo  ha 
railed  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  that 
lie  had  not  power  to  reply,  but  fell, 
into  their  arms  almoft  void  of  life. 

,  The  honell  collier  and  his  "wife 
gave  him  what  affihances  they  could : 


They  fet  before  him  bread,  wine^ 
and  fome  vegetables.  He  eat,  and 
laid  down  to  reft. 

When  he  awoke,  the  firft  word  he. 
pronounced  was  Oliver  !  Children, 
do  you  know  nothing  of  Oliver? 
Mo,  they  replied.  He  then  related 
what  had  happened  at  Rheims.  He 
pafled  the  next  day  and  night  with 
them.  He  .fighcd:  he  repeated  Uie 
name  of  Oliver,  whon^  he  fuppofed 
to  be  in  the  prifon  of  Rheims;  he 
would  go  thither  and  die  with  him  ; 
and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  they 
diffuaded  him  from  that  defign^ 

In  the  middle  of  the  fecond  night 
he  took  a  mufket,  he  put  a  ifabre  un¬ 
der'  his  arm,  and  faid  to  the  collier 
in  a  low  voice,— Collier  !*  —  Fe¬ 
lix] - ‘  Take  thy  hatchet  and  a-  , 

•way  — : — *  Whither?* - ‘  What a 

queltion  !  To  Oliver.* - They  fet  ' 

'off:  But,  juft  as  they  got  out  of  the 
forefti  they  were  furrounded  by  a 
party  of  the  militia. 

I  relate  what  was  told  me  by  the 
collier,  though  it  appears  incrediblci 
Thefe  two  men  on  foot  w’ere  able  to 
defend  themfelves  againft  twenty 
horfemcn.  Probably  the  latter  were 
Icattefed,  and  they  were  willing  to 
take  their  prey  alive.  Be  that  as  ic 
may,  the  aftion  was  very  hot.  There 
were  five  horfes  maimed,  and  feven 
of  the  riders  cut  down  by  the  hatch¬ 
et  or  fabre.  The  poor  collier  re- 
.inained  dead  on  the  fpot^  by  a  (hoc 
in  the  head  ;  Felix  regained  tUe  fo- 
relt,  and,  as  he  is  of  an  incredibly 
agility,  he  retreated  from  one  pare 
to  another,  and  as  he  rkreated  he 
charged  his  mulket,  he  •  fired  and 
whi  filed.  Tnefe  firings  and  whift- 
lings,  repeated  at  different  intervals^ 
and  in  different  places,  made  the- 
hbrferrien  think  there  was  a  large 
gang  of  fmugglefs,  and  they  re¬ 
tired  with  precipitation. 

When  Felix  found  they  were  dif- 
perfed,  he  returned  to  the  field  of 
battle.  He  cook  the  body  of  the 
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collier  on  his  flioulders,  and  went 
hack  to  the  cotta^,  where  the  wo¬ 
man  and  her  children  were  ftrll  a- 
Ifcep.  He  Sopped  at  the  door»  fat 
luinrelf  down  with  hh  back  againft  a 
tree,  his  face  turned  toward  the 
entrance  of  the  hut^  and  the  dead 
body  at  his  feet. 

r  The  wife  awoke,  and  found  that 
her  hnfband-  was  gone  from  her  fide. 
She  looked  round  for  Felix ;  he  too 
was  gosse.  She  arofc,  (he  went  forth, 
flie  ww,  (he  cried  out,  (he  fell  on  the 
earth.  The  children  ran  out;  they 
fiiw,  they  cried,  they  lell  upon  their  fa¬ 
ther  and  their  mother.  The  mother, 
recalled  to  life  by  the  tumultuous  dif- 
trailed  cries  of  her  children,  plucked 
Bp  her  hairs  by  the  roots,  and  tore 
her  face  with  her  nails.  Felix  re¬ 
mained  immoveable  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  with  his  eyes  clofed,  and  his 
face  turned  away, and  faid,in  a  faint 
Toicc,  Kill  me.  A  moment’s  filence 
enfued  ;  then  again  the  cries  of  grief 
and  dillraftion  burft  forth,  and  Fc- 
Kx  faid  again.  Kill  me,  children  ;  for 
pity’s  fake,  kill  me. 

TTiree  days  and  nights  they  pafTed 
m  this  (late  of  defolation.*  On  the 
fourth  morning,  Felix  faid,  woman, 
take  thy  fack,  put  bread  into  it,  and 
follow  me.  After  a  long  circuit  thro" 
the  forefts,  and  over  the  mountams, 
they  arriv^  at  the  cotUge  of  Oliver, 
which  is  fituate,  as  you  remember, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  where 
two  roads  meet,  one  of  which  goes 
to  Franchc  Comte,  and  the  other  to 
£.orratn.  There  Felix  Icamt  the  death 
Cf  Oliver,  and  (bu^  himfelf  between 
the  tw<y  widows  two  men,  both* 
snaflacred  for  him'.  He  entered,  and 
feid  haftily  to  the  widow  jo£  Oliver, 
Where  is  Oliver?  By  her  filence,  by 
Bcr  drefs,  and  her  tears,  he  found 
that  Ohver  was  no  more,  A  dejec¬ 
tion  fcixcd  him ;  he  fell  fenfelels  to 
the  with,  and  cut  his  head  againft  a 
kacadhxg^trough.  As  the  two  widows 


raifed  him  up,  bis  blood  ran'ovt^ 
them ;  and.  While  they  were  bufhd 
in  (lopping  it  with  their  aprons,  he 
faid  to  them,  You  are  their  wido^nrs, 
and  yet  you  fuccour  me.  •  Then  a- 
gain  his  fenfes  left  him ;  and  agahi 
they  retnmed;  then  he  fighed 
and,  cried  out.  Why  did  he  not 
leave  me  to  my  fate  ?  Why  did  he 
come  to  Rheims  ?  Why  was  he  fuf. 
fered  to  come  thither.  ?  Then  hisrea- 
fon  left  him;  he  became  furious;  he 
roiled  on  the  earth,  and  tore  hii 
cloaths.  In  one  of  thefe  fits  he  drew 
his  fabre,  and  would  have  krlled  him¬ 
felf;  but  the  two  women  threw  their 
arms  round  him,  and  called  for  help; 
the  neighbours  fan  in,  they  bound 
him  with  cords,  and  bled  him  pro- 
fufcly.  As  his  ftrcngih  wasexhauft- 
ed,  his  fury  fuhfided,and'he  remain¬ 
ed  as  dead  for  feveral  days.  At  laH, 
his  reafon  returned.  At  firft,  h« 
looked  round  him,  as  a  man  juft 
awake  from  a  found  deep,  and  faid. 
Where  am  I?  Women,- who  are 
you  ?  One  of  them  faid,  1  am  the 
collier’s  widow.  Ah  I  he  cried,  yes, 
you  are  his  widow.  And  who  are 
you  ?  The  widow  of  Oliver  remain¬ 
ed  fiient.  Then  he  burfi  into  tears. 
He  turned  himfelf  toward  the  wall, 
and  faid,  with  fobs,  I  am  in  the  houfe 
ot  Oliver— this  is  his  bcd---and,  that 
woman  there  was,  alas  I  his  wife. 

The  two  widows  attended  him 
with  fo  much  foiiicitude,  they  infpp 
red  him  with  fo  much  commiferation; 
they  intreated  him  ib  earned Ij  to 
live,  they  reprefented  to  hini  in  ib  af- 
fedling  a  manner,  what  would  be 
their  wretched  condition  without 
him,  chat  he  fuffered  himfelf  at  laft 
to  be  overcome.' 

During  all  the  time  he  remained 
in  that  houfe,  he  never  went  to  reft» 
When  the  night  came  on,  he  KFued 
forth,  he  wandered  about  the  fieldi, 
he  foiled  upon  the  ground,  and  cal« 
led  on  Olivcr*^  One  of  the  women 
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followed  him,  and  brought  him  back 

at  the  break  of  daf. 

Several  perfons  knew  that  he  was 
m  Oliver’s  dwelling,  and  fome  among 
them  had  unfriendly  intentions.  The 
two  widows  informed  Him  of  his 
peril.  One  afternoon  he  was  fitting 
on  a  bench,  his  fabre  on  his  knees, 
his  elbow  reding  on  a  uble,  and  his 
hands  before  hrs  eyes.  He  gave  no 
anfwer  to  any  thing  that  was  afked 
him.  The  widow  of  Oliver  had  a 
fon,  about  eighteen  years;  the  col- 
licr’s  widow  a  daughter  of  fifteen. 
On  a  fudden  hefaid  to  the  lattcr,Go, 
find  thy  daughter,  and  bring  her 
hither.  He  had  fome  mowed  grafs 
hard  by,  which  he  fold.  The  collier’s 
wklow  returned  with  her  daughter. 
The  fon  of  Oliver  married  her.  Fe- 
hx  gave  them  the  money  he  received 
for  his  grafs ;  he  embraced  them;  and 
alked  their  forgivenefs  with  tears. 
They  fixed  their  habitation  in  the  cot¬ 
tage  where  they  now  dwell,  and 
where  they  ferve  as  father  and  mo¬ 
ther  to  the  other  chikiren.  The  two 
widows  live  together,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Oliver  had  one  father  and 
two  mothers.  It  is  now  near  a  year 
and  a  half  fince  the  collier’s  widow 
died,  and  the  widow  of  Oliver  Hill 
daily  laments  her  lefs  with  tears* 

One  evenings  as  they  were  watch¬ 
ing  Felix,  (for  one  or  other  of  them 
•was  confiantly  with  him)  *  they  ob- 
lerved  him  melt  into  tears.  Me 
turned  his  hands  in  filence  toward 
the  door  that  feparated  him  from  the 
wotnen,  and  then  went  to  making  up 
his  wallet*  They  faid  nothing  to 
him,  for  they  were  fenfibk  how  ne* 
ceflary  his  departure  was*  They 
all  fighed  without  fpeaking.  In  the 
night  he  rofe.  The  women  were  un¬ 
able  to  fieep.  He  advanced  on  tip-toe 
to  the  door ;  there  he  (lopped,  look* 
ed  toward  the  bed,  where  the  two 
widows  lay,  dried  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  and  went  forth..  The  two 
women  clapfed  each  other  in  their 


arms,  and  patted  the  red  of  the  night 
in  tears«  It  was  not  known  whither 
he  was  retired  ;  but  there  was  fcarce 
a  week  that  he  did  not  fend  them  . 
fome  relief. 

The  foreft,  where  the  daughter 
of  the  collier  lives  with  the  fon  of  O- 
liver,  belongs  to  M.  le  Ciefe  de  Ran- 
connieres,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and 
Lord  of  another  village  in  thofe  can¬ 
tons,  called  Courcelles.  One  day  as 
M.  Ranconnieres,  or  Courcelles,  as 
you  pieafe,  was  hunting  in  the  foreft, 
he  came  to  the  hut  of  young  OKver* 
he  went  in,  and  diverted  himfclf 
with  the  childreif,  fvho  are  pretty. 
The  figure  of  the  wife,  which  is  not 
dilagreeable,  pleafed  him  ;  the  man* 
ly  tone  of  the  husband,  that  much 
refembled  his  father’s,  ftruck  him* 
He  learned  the  hiftory  of  their  pa¬ 
rents.  He  pcomifed  to  folicit  a  par. 
don  for  Felix.  He  fought  it,  and  ob¬ 
tained  it. 

Felix  entered  into  the  fervice  of 
M.  dc  Ranconnieres,  who  gave  him 
the  place  of  a  keeper  of  the  foreft. 
After  he  had  lived  about  two  years 
in  the  caftle  of  Ranconnieres,  during 
which  time  he  fent  the  two  widows 
a  large  part  of  his  falary,  an  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  mafter,  anA  the  im- 
petuofity  of  his  own  temper,  invoU 
ved  him  in  an  affair,  which,  though 
trifling  at  firft,  was  followed  by  the 
moil  I'eriou^  coufequenccs. . 

M.  Ranconnieres  had  at  Courcelles 
a  neighbour  named  Fourmont,  a 
judge  in  the  principal  court  of  judica¬ 
ture  at  Lh - .  Tlvcir  two  houfes 

were  feparated  only  by  a  boundary, 
which  crowded  the  gate- way  of  M. 
Ranconnieres,  and  made  it  difikult 
for  carriages;  he  therefore  put  it 
fome  feet  nearer  to  M.  Fourmont, 
who  replaced  it  as  much  nearer  ht 
Ranconnieres;  from  hence  arofe  ha¬ 
tred,  infults,  and  a  iaw-fuit',  betw'een 
the  two  neighbours.  The  luit  of  the 
boundary  produced  two  or  three  o- 
thers  more  confidcrable.  Matters 
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HE  name  of  Caracaros  had 
been  heard  with  terror  by  the 


officer,  who  laid,  Bro  her,  luppofe  Sp.iuiards,  long  after  their  fettlement 
/we  were  to  cut  the  throat  of  that  in  »Soinh  America;  he  was  a  Prince 
old  fcQundrel,  what  think  you  of  it  ?  defcended  from  the  InCa’s  of  Peru, 
This  propofal  was  not  heard  by  M.  and  moll  ol  his  ancellors  had  been 
Ranconniercs,  but  was  unfortunately  facrificed  to  the  treac.hery  and  inhu- 
by  Felix,  who  addrelCng  himlelf  manity  of  the  Chriftian  invaders, 
boldly  to  the  young  man,  faiJ,  Cap*  He  had  taken  the  ti.ld  twice  againll 
tain,  are  you  valiant  enough  only  to  -  the  Spanilh  Viceroy  with  great  fuc- 
try  to  do  what  you  have  laid  !  And  cefs.an  1  would  in  all  probability  have 
at  the  fame  inftaht  l.ii  ldown  his  gun,  polTefTed  himlelf  of  the  city  Mexico^ 
and  put  his  hand  upon  his  labre,  for  but  for  the  bafenefs  of  his  ownconn- 
lie  never  went  without  it.  The  trymeu,  who  irllldioufly  betrayed  him 
young  officer  drew  his  fword,  and  to  Don  Lopez,,  one  ;of  the  Spanilh 
advanced  on  Felix.  Mr  Ranconnicres  Generals. 

ran  to  him;  and  feized  the  hilt  of  Finding  his  head  quarters  fur* 
his  fword  ;  the  officer  then  took  up  prifed,  Caracarosj  accompanied  by 
the  gun,  and  fired. at  F^lix,  but  mif-  his  fon  Guyomar  and  a  few  faithful 
fed  him;  he  returned  the  fire  with  a  followers,  cut  -his-  way  through 
ftroke  of  his  fabre,  by  which  he  cut  a  hoft  of  the  enemyHn  the  nrioft  def- 
down  the  officer’s  fword,  and  with  it  perate  manner.  He  fled  with  preci- 
a  part  of  his  arm.  From  hence  a  pitacion  to  the  mountains^  where  he 
criminal  procefs  was  added  to  three  was  fure  to  find  a  temporary  afylum 
or  four  civil  a£lions;  .Felix  was  con-  from  the  malice  of  his  foes.  The 
fined  in  the  jail;  a  horrible  profecu-  .Spaniards  by  this  ftroke  had  gained 
tion  carried  on  ;  and,  in  confequence  a  capital  advantage  ;  fnch  of  the 
of  this  procedure,  a  magiftrate  was  .  Mexicans,  who  were  not  deilroycd 
degraded  from  his  rank,  and  render-  in  the  attack,  laid  down  their  arms, 
cd  almpft  infamous,  and  an  officer  and  became  Haves  to  the  conquerors, 
excluded  from  his  corps,  ivj.  Ran-  who  poirelfed  thcmfclyes  at  the  lame 
connieres  died  of  chagrin,  and  Felix  time  of  an  immenfe  treafure  which 
was  doomed  to  perpetual  imprifon-  the  unfortunace'Caracarus  had  accu- 
ment,  and  expofed  to  all  the  refent-  mulated  for  recovering  the  liberties 
ment  of  the.  Fourmonts.  His  cale  of  his  country, 
mull  have  been  miferal^le,  if  love  had  Among  the  prifoners  made  by  the 

not  come  to  his  aid.  The  jailor’s  Spaniards,  were.his  w’ifc  Orclla,  and 
daughter  conceived  a  paffion  for  him,  his  dau  thter  Zedaria,  a  beautiful  girL 
and  contrived  his  efcape.  If  this  about  twelve  years  .of  age;  they 
was  not  the  fad,  it  is  at  lead  the  com-  were  taken  undiRinguifhed  among 
mon  bpinion.  He  fled  into  Frufiia,  the  tumult,  ^d  carried  to  Mexico, 
where  he  now  ferves  in  the  regiment  with  a  great  number  of  unhappy 
of  guards.  He  is  faid  to.be  elleem-  captives.  Orella  took  particular 
ed  by  his  comrades,  and  even  noti-  .pains  to  conceal  her  rank  from  the 
ced  by  the  King.  His  military  name  .Spaniards, .  hoping  Ihe  .  and  2kda- 
isLeTrifte.  The  widow  Oliver, tells  ria  were  ;inore  likely  to  efcape,  as 
ine,that  he  continues  to  fend  her  affiR?  private  perfons,  than  if  ,  thoir 
aace«  ‘  ^  .' 
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-real  character?'  were  known.  They 
were  fettled  in  the  family  of  Don 
Lopez,  who  had  bjen  lately  married 
to  the  daughter  of  the  Viceroy. 
This  Lady,  though  a  native  oi  Spain, 
felt  greatly  for  the  lufFerings  of  the 
mifcrablc  people  over  whom  iier  la¬ 
ther  exercifed  his  authority.  She  no 
fooner  faw  Zedaria,  th^u  Ihe  became 
prejudiced  in  her  favour,  and  pi.  - 
ced  her  and  her  mociter,  after  a  Ih-'CC 
time,  among  tho’e  attendants  w’ho 
were  conftantly  about  her  perfon. 

Orclla  had  formed  feveral  plans 
toefcape  to  her  affectionate  Caracar- 
ros;  but  the  great  diftance  of  the 
place  where  he  was  polled  Iroin 
Mexico,  and  the  fnccefles  ol  the  Spa¬ 
niards  againll  fnch  of  the  natives  as 
made  any  oppofuion  to  their  pro- 
grefs,  dclen  ed  her  from  attempting 
to  put  any  of  them  in  execution. 
The  repeated  alarms  (he  fuffCred,  and 
her  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  her  huf 
band,  threw  her  into  a  m^ilady  which 
nature  was  not  able  to  fultain,  and 
Ihe  died  lome  months  after,  in  the 
arms  of  Zedaria,  conjuring  her,  in 
her  lall  moments,  to  purlue  the  for¬ 
tune  of  her  iaiiier,  and  never  to  de¬ 
part  from  the  religion  of  her  coun¬ 
try. 

Caracaros  did  not  continue  long 
in  the  place  where  he  firff  took  re¬ 
fuge,  hut  with  Guyomar,  and  a 
fiijad  number  ol  his  troops,  penetra¬ 
ted  tiirough  a  dclcri  pan  ol  the  coun¬ 
try,  till-  they  arrived  at  a  warlike 
n.iiion  of  Inct.ar.b,  who  had  been  long 
Icttled  on  the  borders  of  the  Soutn- 
Sta,  whete  he  hojxd  by  hi's  repre- 
fentations  of  the' Spanilh  tyrann),  to 
gam  lonie  alliifaiicc  tor  nis  delpun- 
ding  biethrea;  who  groaned  under 
their  yoke. 

He  fpent  a  confidcrahle  time  a- 
mong  thcle  people,  without  being 
able  to  elFeCluace  his  purpole  in  the 
manner  he  txpcCled.  As  a  nation, 
theie  people  were  by  no  means  in 
'  dined  to  commence  holtiiities  againll 
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an  army  of  Europeans,  who  from 
report  could  command  thunder  and 
lightning  to  deffroy  their  aflailants  % 
th-y  however  gave  Caracaros  leave 
to  raife  as  many  men  as  would  vq« 
luntarily  enter  into  his  fcrvice, 
Wien  this  penniilion;  he  in  a  ihort 
time  augfiiented  his  troops  to  ahouc 
I  5c^o,  wi.h  wiiom  he  returned  to- 
wards  Mexico,  not  doubting  but 
chat  his  army  would  be  coiifiderably 
increafed,  W'hen  his  adherents  heard 
he  was  once  more  able  to  ad  offen- 
lively. 

Daring  tbefe  tranfadions,  the  La* 
dy  of  Don  Lopez  had  behaved  with 
the  greateft  tendernefs  to  her  favou¬ 
rite  Zedaria,  who  was  fo  .filled  with 
grttitude  for  the  obligations  ihe 
had  received,  and  fo  little  able  to  op- 
pole  the  arguments  which  were  made 
ufe  of  to  prevail  on  her  to  renounce 
Paganiim,  that  the  readily  embra¬ 
ced  the  Catholic  religion,  and  ivas 
chrillcned  with  great  ceremony  bj 
the  name  of  Mariana. 

Don  Sebaffian,  the  youngell  Ton 
of 'a  Grandee  of  Spain,  who  com¬ 
manded  a  Troop  of  Horfe  under 
Don  Lopez,  and  occafionally  vifited 
his  lamily,  was  fo  llruck  with  the 
beauty  and  accompiilhments  of  this 
amiable  captive,  that  he  felt  great* 
untalinefs  on  the  occafion.  He  was 
too  much  a  o^a  of  honour  to  violate 
the  laws  of  hofpitality  by  attempting 
to  Icduce  her  from  the  protection  ot 
his  Iriead,  aad  had  too  much  pride  to 
think  of  declaring  a  virtuous  paflion 
for  an  oblcure  Have,  who  was  i'up- 
pofed  to-be  the  oflFspring  of  a  Peru¬ 
vian  peafant :  A  report  which  Orcl¬ 
la,  iu  order  to  conceal  her  quality, 
had  fuccelsfuJly  propagated. 

Sebuitian,  however,  could  not  ab- 
fent  himleif  Irom  the"  obje<ff  -ol  his 
admiration,  and  every  d4y  added  to 
the  yiolencc  ot  his  paifion,  which  was 
at  length  difeovered  by  Don  Lopez, 
w'ho  had  long  Iccretly  encercained 
^unlawful  views  u{>oxi  his  wife’s 
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▼oiirite.  He  detennmed  therefore  to 
break  off  their  connedion  at  foon  as 
pofiible»  and»  pretending  to  be  great¬ 
ly  offended  with  Sebaffian’s  condod» 
forbad  him  his  houfe.  The  Lady 
ol  Lopex  was  carried  off  by  a  fad- 
den  illnefs  about  this  p^iod»  an  ac¬ 
cident  which  gave  Sebaftian  the  ut- 
moft  concern,  as  he  had  for  fome 
tiiue  fufpeded  a  rival  in  that  Gene¬ 
ral  ;  and,  trembling  for  the  confe- 
quences  of  Mariana  being  in  bis 
power,  was  determined  at  all  events 
to  refcne  her  from  deftrudion* 

For  this  pnrpofe,  defpifing  the  ri^ 
dicule  to  which  he  laid  himfelf  open 
by  the  declaration,  he  boldly  avow¬ 
ed  his  affedion  for  Mariana,  and 
applied  to  the  Viceroy  for  leave  to 
marry  her  in  public.  This  requeft 
was  not  complied  with ;  but  the  Go¬ 
vernor  direded,  that,  as  the  girl  was 
a  Chriftian,  and  as  her  kind  miffrefs 
had  made  her  free  fome  time  t^fore 
her  diffolution,  (he  ihould  at  li¬ 
berty  to  leave  the  family  of  Lopez, 
whenever  (he  thought  proper. 

The  Spanilh  General,  irritated  at 
thefe  proceedings,  cauied  his  attend¬ 
ants  to  remove  Manana  in  the  night 
to  a  village  about  fix  miles  from  the 
capital,  near  the  place  where  his 
bead-quarters  were  fixed. 

Caracaros,  agreeable  to  his  wlfhes, 
was  joined  by  great  numbers  of  the 
wretched  natives  in  his  march,  and 
fortunately  fell  in  with  a  body  of 
1200  Peruvians,  who  were  engaged 
in  the  fame  caufe  with  himfelf  and 
determined  to  facrifice  their  lives  in 
defence  of  their  country.*  With 
this  force  he  encompaffed  the  advan¬ 
ced  guard,  of  liie  Spaniards  who 
little  imagined  their  foes  were  fo  for¬ 
midable,  and  cut  moft  of  them  in 
pieces.  Lopez  himfelf  narrowly  e« 
leaped  being  taken  prifoner,  and  fled 
'  wi^  difgrace  into  the  capital.  The 
.village  to  which  Mariana  had  been 
fent  fell  into  the  hands  of  Caracaros 
at  the  lame  time  \  and,  as  (he  w^ 


richly  habited,  (he  was  fuppofed  n 
be  a  perfon  of  no  fmall  diftindion, 
and  as  fuch  brought  into  the  pre* 
fence  of  her  father.  Four  years  had 
now  elapfed  fince  he  laft  beheld  her, 
and,  though  time  had  greatly  im. 
proved  her  infant  beauties,  the  in. 
ftant  he  call  his  eyes  upon  her,  he 
recolleded  her  to  be  his  long  loft 
child.  She  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet, 
and  was  unable  to  fpeak  the  effufi. 
ons  of  her  heart,  from  the  furprife 
and  joy  which  pofTeffed  her.  After 
mutual  carefTes,  (He  was  fent  un¬ 
der  the  condud  of  her  brother 
Guyomar  to  a  town  called  M^ffees, 
at  that  time  garrifoned  by  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  as  a  place  of  fecurity,  while  I 
Caracaros  was  determined  to  purfue 
his  advantage,  and  pulled  on  to  the 
walls  of  the  capital. 

The  next  morning,  however,  he 
found  it  neceffary  to  alter  his  refolu- 
tion,  as  he  received  certain  intelli¬ 
gence  that  a  body  of  the  Spaniards 
and  their  auxiliaries,  confilting  of 
four  times  his  number,  were  (Irongly 
polled  within  a  league  of  the  city, 
and  his  followers  (eemed  to  be.  un-  ‘ 
animous  in  refolying  no^  to  hazard  a 
battle  againfl  fuch  fuperior  force. 

For  thele  reafons  he,  though  un¬ 
willingly,  wheeled  about,  and  divi¬ 
ded  his  troopsWnto  fmall  bodies,  in 
order  to  harrafs  the  enemy,  fixing 
the  general  rendezvous  at  Meflees,^ 
where  he  had  difpatched  Guyomar 
the  day  before, 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  a  mef* 
fenger  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Cara* 
caros  with  the  unwelcome  tidings, 
that  the  detachment  which  had  been 
fent  off  under  the  command  of  Guyo¬ 
mar  had  been  defeated  by  a  troop 
of  Spanifh  hori'e,  and  that  the  gal« 
lant  youth  had  been  mortally 
wounded  by  the  Spanilh  Chiefs 
whole  principal  o^efr  feemed  to  be 
the  carrying  off  Zedaria,  in  which 
he  unluckily  had  fucceeded. 

Ifhe  diflrefs  our  uoble  ln4iun 
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Trpon  this  occafion  can  be  eafier  ima¬ 
gined  than  defcribed:  He  ftartcd 
'  from  bis  tent,  frantic  at  the  intclli- 
•gcnce;  and  flew  to  the  Meftecs, 
where  he  had  juft  the  mournful  fa- 
tisfaftion  of  embracing  Ouyomar, 
juft  before  he  expired.  The  youth 
had  fought  with  uncommon  courage 
hand  to  hand  with  the  Cliief  of  the 
enemy,  who  made  hij»  attack  in  the 
moft  defperate  manner,  and  who  no 
fooncr  faw  Zedaria  in  the  hands  of 
}  his  followers,  than  he  ordered  them 
to  defift  from  the  combat,  which  was 
intirely  in  his  own  favour,  and  rode 
off  in  triumph. 

This  Spanifli  ofiicer  was  no  pther 
than  Don  Sebaftian,  who,  being  poft- 
^  cd  with  a  body  of  horfe  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  head  quarters  of  Don 
Lopez,  no  fooner  difcovered  that  the 
enemy  had  carried  off  his  adorable 
Mariana,  than  he  determined  to  re¬ 
cover  her,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  To 
this  end  he  fele<fted  a  band  of  foldiers, 
whofe  valour  Ke  had  often  exprien- 
I  ced,  and  proceeded  to  watch  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  Caracaros,  from  one  of  whofe 
draggling  troops  he  learned  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  Mariana’s  being  fent  to 
Meftees;  on  which  he  purfued  the 
detachment  with  the  utmoft  celerity, 
k  /  overtook  and  defe%ed  it  as  above- 
mentioned. 

The  beautiful  Indian  was  not  a 
little  furprifed  at  the  fight  of  Seba¬ 
ftian,  who  loaded  her  with  careffes, 
while  (he  expreffed  her  apprchenfions 
for  Guyomar’s  fafety  with  the  great- 
eft  anxiety.  This  Jed  her  to  explain 
to  Sebaftian  who  (he  really  was,  and 
to'  acquaint  him  with  the  reafons 
which  occafioned  her  to  keep  her  be¬ 
ing  the  daughter  of  Caracaros  a  fe- 
cret.  .  The  Spaniard  was  alarmed  at 
this  information  ;  he  was  confcious 
I  he  had  given  her  brother  his  mortal 
I  wound,  but  thought  it  beft  for  the 
I  prefent  to  conceal  it  from  her,  and 
I  nfe  every  means  in  his  power  to  al- 
I  leviate  her  forrow. 


An  inundation,  occafioned  by  the 
melting  of  fnow  on  the  high  moun¬ 
tains,  which  is  common  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  .of  the  globe,  prevented  Sebaftian 
from  returning  to  the  capital  by  the 
ufualroad;  and,  in  endeavouring  to 
ford  a  (mail  river  which  had  been 
greatly  increafed  by  the  , floods,  he 
was  fuddenly  furrounded  by  one  of 
the  parries  which  Caracaros  had  dif- 
parched  to  harrafs  the  enemy.  He 
fought  couragcoufly  for  fome  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  but  his  horfe,  receiving  a 
wound  from  one  of  the  enemy’s  ar¬ 
rows,  in  fpite  of  his  efforts  to  pre- 
vent'him,  jumped, into  the  flood, 'and 
was  carried  down  the  ftream  with 
the  utmoft  rapidity.  His  troops,  be¬ 
ing  preffed  by  a  fuperior  force,  were 
prcfently  broken  and  put  to  flight, 
while  Zedaria  once  more  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mexicans,  to  whom 
(he  diredly  made  herfelf  known,  and 
defired  to  be  conveyed  to  her  father. 

Caracaros,  penetrated  with  the  moft 
lively  grief  for  the  death  of  his  fon, 
had  retired  to  an  unfrequented  cave 
near  Meftees,  which  had  frequently 
afforded  him  an  afylum  from  his  c* 
nemies,  and  which  he  now  pitched 
upon  as  the  burial  place  for  the  la¬ 
mented  youth.  The  fight  of  his 
daughter  threw  a  fuffufion  of  joy 
over  his  countenance;  he*  tender¬ 
ly  embraced  her,  and,  after  hearing 
the  manner  in  which  (he  had  been 
treated  by  Sebaftian,  lufpc^ted  (he 
had  a  partiality  in  his  favour.  -  He 
was  foon  confirmed  in  his  conje<fture, 
by  her  hinting  that  Sebaftian  defired 
nothing  more  than  to.  put  an  end  to 
the  bloody  war  which  had  been  fo 
long  carried  on  with  the  natives ;  and 
that,  as  a  proof  of  his  earneff  wilhes 
for  a  happy  reconciliation,  he  had 
inftruded  her  to  acquaint  Caracaros 
that  he  fliould  efteem  the  hand  of 
his  daughter  the  greateli  ‘  honour 
which  could  be  conferred  upon  him* 
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The  valiant  Indian  darted  at  thefe 
Words,  and,  darting  a  look  full  of 
refentment  at  Zedaria,  ran  into  the 
cave,  from  whence  he  nndantly  re¬ 
turned  bearing  a  bloody  robe,  which 
difplayihg  before  her,  «  Behold,  faid 
he,  ‘  degenerate  girl*,  thefe  fatal 
datns.  ,  This  is  thy  brother’s  veft- 
inent;  his  blood  cries  loudly  for 
vengeance  on  that  villain  whofe 
praifes  you  have  juft  been  fo  lavifli 
in.*  ZeJaria  was  filled  with  horror 
at  thefe  words ;  fhe  funk  fenfefefs  up¬ 
on  the  ground,  and  was  conveyed 
foon  after  by  Tier  attendants  to  Me- 
ftccs,  w’here  the  difturbance  of  her 
mind  foon  threw  her  into  a  diforder 
from  which  •  the  moft  melancholy 
confequences  were  apprehended. 

Sebaftian,  after  being  carrfed  a 
conGderable  way  dbwn  the  ftream, 
with  difficulty  reached  the  oppofite 
ibore,  from  whence,,  wandering  Ibmc 
time  through  unfrequented  paths,  he 
.  at  length  arrived  at  a  village  ga/ri- 
Toned  by  the  Spaniards.  Here  he 
learned  the  important  news  that 
Don  Lopeyrhad  rcfigned  his  miirtary 
employmeBts,  ;uid  that  he  himfelf 
was  advanced  to  tHe  chief  command 
of  the  SpanifH  forces.  This  inteJIF- 
'^nce  greatly  relieved’  the  perturba¬ 
tion  of  bis  mind,  and,  after  making 
the  necefTary  difpofition  for  dlffod- 
ging  the  enemy,  he  fen t  overtures  of 
a  very  honourable  nature  to  Cara- 
caros,  and  repeated  the  offer  he 
had  before  made,  with  rcfpc<ft  to 
his  daughter.  The  inflexible  In¬ 
dian,  however,  would  hearken  to  no 
terms  of  accommodation,  and  pur- 
fued  his  operations  with  redoubled 
vij^our.  Tired  of  making  war  in  de¬ 
tail,  this  intrepid  chief  encouraged 
his  troops  to  hazard  a  general  bat¬ 
tle.  In  i>rder  to  deceive  the  Spani¬ 
ards^  the  natives  made  a  feint  of  re¬ 
tiring  before  them.  The  Europeans 
pufhed  clofe  upon  their  rear,  till  the 
Mexicans  came  between  two  hills, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Meftees^  when 


they  fuddenly  made  a  ftand^  and  Se* 
baftian  found  himfelf  flanked  by  two 
large  bodies  of  his  enemies.  The  ac¬ 
tion  prefcntly  became  general but, 
from  Caracaros  having  received  a 
(hot  in  his  lungs,  and  the  enemy’s 
artillery  being  admirably  ferved,  the 
Indians  became^i (heartened, and  were 
foon  put  to  flight,  notwith (landing 
their  advantageous  fituation.  A 
great  (laughter  enfued,  and  Caraca¬ 
ros,  with  the  (battered  remains  of 
his  troops,  took  refuge  in  Meftecs^ 
which  was  immediately  after  inveft- 
cd  by  the  Vidlor,  and  fummoned  iiN 
ftantly  to  furrender.  The  Indian 
chief,  flnding  his  death  was  at  hand, 
fent  for  his  daughter,  who  was  now 
in  a  Rate  of  recovery  from  the  ma¬ 
lady  (be  had  fuffered. 

Zedaria  came  weeping  into  his  pre- 
fence;  (be  fell  upon  her  knees^  and  kif- 
fed  her  father's  band ;  but  he  turned 
himfelf  from her,aud, after  upbraiding 
her  with  betraying  her  country,  facri- 
fleing  the  Gods^  of  her  fathers^  and 
wulbing  to  marry  the  murderer  of 
her  brother,  dabbed  her  to  the  heart. 

This  ferocious  of  favage  patri- 
otifm  (truck  all  the  beholders  with 
horror.  A  few  minutes  after  Seba¬ 
ftian,  to  whom  the  gates  had  been 
opened  by  the  people,  upon  his  fo- 
lemn  promife  that  ilieir  lives  fhould 
be  fpared,  entered  the  mournful  a- 
partment,  when  Caracaros,  obfervirig 
him  petrified  W’irh  aftonlflunent  at 
the  dreadful  fpe^acle,  in  dying  ac¬ 
cents  addreffed  him  to  this  purport  t 
‘  Cliriftian,  my  fon’s  revenged  ; — 
thou  (halt  not  exult  over  his  grave— 
my  daughter  owes  her  death  to 
thee —  (are  thee  well,  and  know  that 
Caracaros  defpifed  thy  offers,  as  he 
wiihed  not  to  furvivc  the  freedom  of 
his  country.*  Here  death  (topped  his 
further  utterance,  and  the  attention 
of  the  fpe^lator  was  attra(5led  by  Se¬ 
baftian  who  threw'  himfelf  upon  the 
body  of  the  lifelefs  Zedaria  in  an 
agony  ofdcfpair;  and  it  was  with  the 
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lOttnoft  difficulty  his  attendants  could 
feparatc  him  from  her. 

She  was  interred  with  great  fune- 
fal  pomp  a  fhort  time  after  in  the 
.cathedral  church  at  Mexico,  by  the 
dire^ion  of  her  lover,  who  caiifed  a 
monument  to  be  erected  to  her  me¬ 
mory,  containing  an  infcription,  re- 
.citingher  melancholy  llbry,  engra¬ 
ved  in  letters  of  gold.  f . 

I  ENGLISH  ANTIQUITIES. 

% 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  ^Testi- 
vALs,  Wakes,  and  F^irs  in 
‘England;  hy  the  Rev.  Mr  Whita¬ 
ker. 

WHEN  Gregory  recommended 
the  feftival  of  the  Patron 
Saint,  he  alfo  recommended  fome- 
thing  more  adapted  to  gain  a  gene¬ 
ral  reception,  than  religious  aifls 
and  exercifes.  He  advifed,  that  the 
people  Ihould  be  encouraged  on  the 
day  of  the  feftival  to  eredt  booths 
of  branches  about  the  church,  and 
to  feaft  and  to  be  merry  in  them 
with  innocence;  and,  as  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Gregory  would  certainly 
caufe  the  encouragement  to  be  given, 
fo  the  fmalleft  would  be  effe<ftuai. 
Nor  would  fuch  churches  only,  as 
had  previoufly  l>een  Heathen  temples, 
but  all,  immediately,  have  the  day 
of  their  Guardian  Saint  obferved 
with  this  open  fcftivlty.  As  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  all  idolaters,  the  rca- 
ibn  would  be  equally  forcible  f^r 
one  parilh  as  anotner;  and  the  ftrong 
tendency  of  the  common  people  to 
.every  fenfuive  enjoyment  would 
make  the  pra«ftice  univerlal.  In  our 
own,  and  every  parifh,  on  the  re¬ 
turning  anniverfary  of  the  Saint, 
little  pavilions  were  conllruded  of 
boughs;  and  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  St.  Michael’s,  and  the 
.church-yard  of  St.  Mary’s,  refoun¬ 


ded  with  rLe  voice  of  hofpitality 
and  the  notes  of  merriment. 

But  few  perfons  are  ever  to  h«  in¬ 
truded  to  feaft,  and  fewer  are  to  be 
allowed  to  meet  in  numbers  to¬ 
gether; — there  is  a  contagious  vici- 
oufnefs  in  crowds:  Though  ;ach 
individual  of  them  alone,  and  by 
hiiTifelf,  would  a^ft  with  a  religious 
propriety ;  yet,  all  together,  they 
adt  with  irreligion  and  folly;  the 
fire  imperceptibly  runs  from  bread 
to  bread ;  each  contributes  to  fweli 
the  tide  of  fpirits  beyond  its  proper 
bounds,  and  wickednefs  and  abfur- 
dity  enter  at  the  breach  that  is  made 
m  reafon  ;  anti  this  vicioufhefs  is  al¬ 
ways  augmented  in  its  force,  when 
the  groller  fpirits,  that  are  merely 
the  refill t  ot  leading,  mingle  and 
ferment  the  tide.  The  fealting  of 
the  Saint’s  day  was  fiion  aoufed^ 
and  it  feems  to  have  been  greatly  fo 
before  the  reign  of  Edgar,  as  the 
intemperance  of  the  feitivai  was  then 
creeping  even  into  the  vigil,  and  e- 
ven  mixing  with  the  ofiices  of  reli¬ 
gion.  In  the  very  body  of  the 
church,  when  the  people  w^e  af- 
fembled  foif  devotion,  they  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  rpind  diveriions,  and  in¬ 
troduce  drinkings;  and  fo  grofs  an 
abufe  of  the  eve  could  have  ftolen 
in  only  trom  the  liceniioufnetsof  the 
•fcdival.  The  growing  intemperance 
would  gradually  ftain  the  fervice  of 
the  vigil,  till  the  fedivity  of  it  was 
converted,  as  it  now  is,  into  the  ri¬ 
gour  ol  a  fad.  The  diforders  would 
be  lels  obnoxious  on  the  day  itfelf, 
becaufe  they  did  not  iu^ude  within 
the  church  and  profane  the  prayers: 
But  taey  were  certainly  greater,  and 
went  on  increafing  in  viciouliiefs  aud 
folly,  till  the.y  toojuftly  Icandalifcd 
the  Puritans  of  t^ie  laft  century, 
and.  numbers  of  the  wakes  were  dif- 
ufed  intircly.  Our  own  has  been 
long  di (continued.  It  was  aboliihed 
in, 1536,  by  the  law  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  which  appears  to  have  ha<l 
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little  or  no  influence  on  the  general  and  hope  for  an  equal  fale.  •  Thus,^ 
praAice.  '  It  was  put  down  by  a  among  the  many  pavilions  for  hof- 


particular  and  local  order  in  15799 
and  forgotten  in  the  long  and  rigid 
reign  of  Puritanifni  that  was  then 
commencing  at  Manchefter;  and 
Henry  Earl  of  Derby,  Henry  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  William,  Lord  Bi- 
fhop  of  Chcftcr,  and  others  •  of 
high  commlfdon  under  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth,  affembled  at  MancheAer,  in 
1579,  i£ued  orders  againA  pipers 
and  minArels  playing,  making  and 
frequenting  alehoufes,  bear-baitings, 
and  bull-baitingS  on  the  Sunday,  or 
any  other  day  of  the  week  in  time 
of  divine  fcfvice,  or  fermon;  and 
prohibited,  for  the  future,  all  fuper- 
fluous  and  fuperAitious  ringing, 
common  feaAs,  and  wakes.  But  the> 
wake  of  the  neighbouring  parilh  of 
Eccles  is  celebrated  among  us  to  the 
prefent  day;  and  a  conliderable 
number  of  people  refort  to  it  annu¬ 
ally  from  our  own  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  parilhes. 

This  cuftom  of  a  celebrity  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  church,  on 
the  days  of  particular  Saints, 'was 
introduced  inio  England  from  the 
Continent,  and  mutt  have  been  fa¬ 
miliar  equally  to  the  Britons  and 
Saxons,  bting  obferved  among  the 
,  churches  of  Alia  in  the  fixth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  by  thofe  of  Well  Europe 
in  the  feventh.  And  equally  in  Afia 
and  Europe,  equally  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  and  in  the  iflands,  tbele  celebri>- 
tics  were  the  caufes  of  thofe  com¬ 
mercial  marts,  which  we  denominate 
fairs.  The  people  reforted  in  crowds 
to  the  fellival,  and  a  confiderable 
provifion  would  be  wanted  for  their' 
entertainment.  The  profpe^l  of  in- 
tereA  invited  the  little  traders  of  the 
country  to  come '  wuth  their  w’ares ; 
and  the  convenience  of  the  accom¬ 
modation  promoted  a  vigorous  *fale 
among  the  people,  and  other  traders 
were  induced,  by  the  experience  of 
tlefcy  to  bring  in  different  articles, 


pitality  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
church,  various  booths  were  cfe<Aed, 
for  the  ^  faic  of  commodities,  in 
large  towns,  furrounded  with  popu¬ 
lous  diAri(ns,  the  refort  of  the  people 
to  the  wake  would  be  great,  and' the  . 
attendance  of  traders  at  the  celebri¬ 
ty  were  numerous:  And  this  refort 
and  this  attendance  conAitute  a  fair. 
Bafil  exprefsly  mentions  the  nume¬ 
rous  appearance  of  traders  at  taele  | 
feAivals  in  Afia,  and  Gregory  notes 
the  fame  cuAom  to  be  common  in 
Europe.  And,  as  the  feAival  was 
obferved  on  a  Feria,  or  holiday,  it 
naturally  affumed  to.kfelf,  and  as 
naturally  communicated  to  the  mart, 
the  appellation  of  Feria,  or  fair« 
The  fame  among  the  Saxons,  the 
french,  the  Germans,  and  the  Bri-  • 
tons,  Fagcr,  Foix,  Feyer,  and  Faire; 

,  the  word  was  derived  from  the  fame 
fource  in  all  thefe  nations,  the  one 
cccleAaQical  language  of  WeA-£u-  ~ 
rope  at  this  period.  And  feveral  of 
our  moA  ancient  fairs  appear  to  ' 
have  been  adually  held,  and  have 
been  atHually  continued  to  our  own 
time,  on  the  original  church-holi* 
diys  of  the  places;' as  that  on  the. 
feAival  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  in 
WeAminAcr;  another  on  the  feall 
of  St.  Cuthbcrc,  at  Sr.  Cuthbert’s, 
in  Durham;  and  a  third  on  the  ho¬ 
liday  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  in  Lon« 
don. 

Viftt  to  the  Country  f  or  the  Charader. 
of  a  Country  Gentleman. 

My  oldfchool  fellow  and  college- 
acquamtance,  Sir  Jocelyn 
Hearty,  having  long  importuned  me 
to  pafs  two  or  three  weeks  with  him 
in  the  country,  about  the  beginning 
of  AuguA  I  fet  out  for  his  feat,  and^ 
towards  the  concluAon  of  the  fecond 

day,  found  myfclf  nearly  at  the  end 

•  <  • 
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of  my  journey^  Within  two  or  three 
miles  of  the  manfion  houfe,  I  en¬ 
countered  feveral  horfemen,  whofe 
feat  appeared  uncommonly  carelefs 
andunfteady;  fome  in  fmall  parties, 
hanging  over  their  horfes,  and  feem- 
ing  in  earned  converfation  with 
each  other;  fome  galloping  furioufly 
after,  dropping  whips,  and  hats, 
and  wigs,  by  the  way,  and  Ihouting 
as  they  pad,  to  denote  their  good' 
fcllowfliip,  and  hail  their  acquain- 
ptance.  Upon  turning  in  to  the  grounds 
which  lead  directly  to  the  houfe,  my 
cars  were  faluted  with  a  loud  vocal 
chorus,  which  however  quickly  fub- 
»  fided,  but  was  almod  as  quickly  re¬ 
newed,  and  thus  rofe  and  fell  by 
^  turns,  till  I  was  arrived  at  the  gate. 
Entering  the  hall,  I  found  it  ftrew- 
cd  with  honed  rudics,  fad  afleep,  in 
their  boots  and  great  coats.  A  fa- 
loon  on  each  fide  of  the  hall  was 
filled  w’ith  benches  and  long  tables, 
at  which  a  jovial  company  Itill  kept 
their  places,  drinking,  toading,  and 
,  fmging. 

My  friend,  it  feems,  was  already 
retired.  An  old  fervant,  however, 
took  me  under  his  protedion,  and 
provided  me  with  every  necefifary  ac¬ 
commodation  till  the  next  morning. 
About  noon  I  was  introduced  to  Sir 
Jocelyn,  whom  1  found  in  his  dref- 
ling-room,  with  a  bowl  before  him, 
.containing  a  compofition  of  milk, 
nutmeg,  and  brandy,  which  he  cal¬ 
led  <  a  Dodor.*  This  Dodor  is,  it 
feems,  always  called  in  on  the  mor¬ 
row  of  thefe  joyous  felUvities,  and, 
though  not  regular,  may  boad  as 
numerous  a  fet  of  patients,  and  a 
pradice  as  extenfive,  as  any  of  the 
Faculty.  After  a  hearty  (hake  by 
'  the  hand  and  a  few  other  civilities, 
•  the  Baronet  informed  me,  that  he 
and  his  friends  of  yedeyday  had 
been  getting  drunk  according  to  a<d 
of  parliament.  Having  formerly 
been  a  ftudent  of^  the  law,  I  expref- 
fed  fome  furprife  at  not  being  able 


7.4^ 

to  recoiled  fo  particular  a  chaptetr 
in  the  datute-book-  *  It  is  one  of 
the  bed  of  them  ail,  for  all  that,  faid 
Sir  Jocelyn ;  and  yet  it  is  but  a  new 
law  neither,  and  I  had  the  honour 
to  affid  at  paflingit.  The  Grenville . 
bill,  my  friend !  Since  that  bth  puf¬ 
fed. into  a  law,  ^ye  dare  not  give  a 
gill  of  wine,  or  a  tiflT  of  punch,  be¬ 
fore  the  eledion;  but  it  is  i^t  we 
(hould  entertain  our  friends  hand- 
fomcly  fome  time  alter  it  is  over,  that 
the  freeholders  may  fee  we  do  not 
forget  them,  and  remember  us  here¬ 
after  accordingly.’  1  could  not  help  . 
fmiling  at  fo  ingenious  an  expodtlon 
of  the  datute,  telling  my  friend  that 
the  foundnefs  of  his  law  put  me  in 
mind  of  Feigard’s  logick,  'If  you 
receive  it  before- hand,  it  is  a  bribe; 
but,  if  you  take  it  afterwards,  it  is 
only  a  gratification.’ 

A  few  days  after.  Sir  Jocelyn  told 
me,  if  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  me  which  way  I  might  ride  that 
morning,  he  (hould  be  very  gia4  of 
my  company  to  a  village  at  about 
eight  miles  didance :  '  But  I  muff 

quit  you  at  the  town’s  end,*  fays  he, 

‘  for, I  am  engaged  to  dinner,  and 
on  particular  bufineis.  We  have 
a  meeting  of  the  jultices.*  The 
chief  buiinefs  of  this  meeting, 
it  feems,  was  to  (ign  licences 
for  the  public  houfes  for  the  year 
enfuing.  This  bufinefs  was  .  fortu¬ 
nately  difpatched  before  dinner; 
fortunately,  I  fay,  becau/e  their 
worlhips  (hewed  themlelves  fo  fin- 
cerely  well  inclined  to  promote  the 
intered  of  thole  whofe  callings  they 
met  to  authorile,  chat  it  would  not 
have  been  prudent  to  poilpone  an  o- 
peration  for  which  their  very  zeal 
might  difqualify  diem.  In  ihort,  af¬ 
ter  a  joyous  day.  Sir  Jocelyn  rode' 
home  rather  quicker  than  he  went, 
and  we  law  no  inore  of  him  liii  the 
next  morning. 

In  about  a*  week  more,  however, 
be  was  again  called  forth  to  a  turn- 
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pike  meeting.  Sir  Jocelyn,  ever 
ready  to  accommodate  his  tfiends, 
and  ferve  the  public,  duly  attended  ; 
but  the  road  under  conilderation 
proTcd  fo  execrable,  and  fo  many 
difficulties  occurred  concerning  the 
propofals  for  repairing  it,  that  the 
committee  fat  till  midnight,  and  did 
not  rife  till  they  had  debated  the 
matter,  like  the  ancient  .Germans, 
both  drunk  and  fober. 

The  races  and  the  affixes  being 
each  a  kind  of  affiembly  of  the  whole 
county,  it  \x*as  impoffible  for  the  Ba¬ 
ronet  and  his  family  to  be  abfent 
from  either.  On  two  different  days 
of  the  races  were  entered  two  horfes 
belonging  to  Sir  Jocelyn.  Both 
darted,  but  their  fortune  was  as  va- 
.  ribus  as  their  colours.  The  firft  day, 
his  bald  faced  grey  horfe,  North, 
won  the  odds  againll  the  field,  car- 
.  ried  off  the  King’s  plate,  and  was 
vi^orious  :  But,  on  the  fecond  day, 
his  brown  horfe.  Orator,  took  ruft, 
ran  out  of  the  courfe,  and  was  di- 
danced.  Sir  Jocelyn  and  his  friends, 
after  the  example  of  the  antients,  ce¬ 
lebrated  one  of  thefe  events,  and  la¬ 
mented  the  other,  exadly  in  the 
fame  manner.  The  flowing  bowls 
were  crowned  again  and  again  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  winner*;  and  the  cup  of 
affiidion  ran  over  in  Ibrrow  for  the 
lofer. 

At  the  affixes.  Sir  Jocelyn  was 
foreman  of  the  grand  jury.  So  ma¬ 
ny  bills  were  prefented,  that  the  fe- 
vcral  members  of  the  inqueft,  cx- 
hauffed  by  their  uncommon  fatigue, 
required  a  more  than  ordinary  re¬ 
cruit.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that,  having  duly  difpatched  in  fober 
fadnefs  the  bufinefs  of  the  nation, 
the  honeft  country  gentlemen  relaxed 
their  gravity^  and,  converting  their 
folemn  affcmbly  to  a  merry  meeting, 
protraded  their  Ikting  after  fupper 
till  day-light. 

An  old  boon  companion  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  ufed  to  fay,  that  .getting 


tipfy  was  one  of  the  pleafantc| 
things  in  the  world;  but  that  niv. 
thing  was  more  irkfomc  and  painful 
than  its  neceffary  confequence,  get. 
ting  fober  again;  This  was  cxadlj 
the  cafe  with  Sir  Jocelyn.  The  text 
of  every  evening  was  mirth  and  jo|. 
lity,  but  the  comment  of  the  mor- 
row-morniug  was  forrow  and  fick- 
nefs.  The  hunting-feafon  comracn- 
ced  fome  little  time  before  I  depart, 
cd.  Every  hareorfox  that  had  been 
killed  in  the  morning,  was  revived  at 
night,  and  again  run  down  in  full 
cry.  The  cxercife  of  the  chace  wai 
lefs  laborious  than  the  feffivity  of  the 
evening.  Politics  took  their  turn  I 
alfo.  Arderica  was  floated  with  lakci  i 
of  claret,  and  the  blockade  of  Bofloi 
caufed  many  an  head-ach.  On  one 
of  thefe  occafions,  feeing  my  worthy 
friend'in  much  pain,  I  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  a  fhort  and  aftedionaic 
ezpoflulation,  regretting  that  an  ex¬ 
cellent  underftandiag  Ihould  be  | 
drowned  in  liquor,  and  the  beft  of 
men  rendered  a  martyr  to  his  own  ' 
hofpitallty  and  benevolence.  ‘  Ah, 
my  dear  friend,’  faid  Sir  Jocelyn, 
with  his  hind  preffed  upon  his  tem¬ 
ples,  ‘  y(m  town-gentlemen  imagine 
.that  we  lead  very  quiet,  idle,  lives  in 
the  country:  But  take  ray  word  for 
it,  that  it  requires  a  very  good  dlatc, 
and  a  very  good  conftitution,  to  lup- 
port,  as  one  ought  to  Jo,  the  cha- 
rader  of  a  country  gentleman,^ 

The  Rights  of  Great  Britain  af 
ferted  againfl  the  Clmjus  of  Ame¬ 
rica  , 

IT  appears,  on  mature  confide- 
ration,  that  the  declaration  of 
the  general  congrefs^  which  ought  to  : 
conuin  all  the  argument  of  the  Ami-  I 
ricans,  contains,  in  fa£t,  nothing  that 

*  From  a  valuable  pamphlet  of  this  ticle^ 
lately  publiliicd. 
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• 

^oes  not  mUlute  agalnft  their  caufe.  c«(Ctits  of  a^ftatCi  from  whom  th^ 
The  right  of  taxing  all  the  fubjeds  have  derived  their  origin^  their  fop- 
of  the  Empire,  for  the  general  fup-  .  port,  their  pro^e<^on,  and  their 
port  of  the  (late,  is  a  part  of  that  -  profperity,  is  no  longer  a  pretence^ 

.  fnpremacy  which  the  firft  principles  and  if  they  will  give  no  revenue  as 
of  the  '  cnoAitution  have  veded  in  fubjeds,  they  owe  a  debt  as  allies, 
the  Britifli  legiikture.  This  fupre-  They  affed  to  maintain  armies  by 
macy  has  been  exerted  by  parliament,  land.  They  threaten  to  fend  fleeu  to 
and  admitted  by  the  Americans,  e-  fea.  They  alledge,  that  their  ro¬ 
ver  fince  their  anceftors  migrated  fources  are  capable  of  fupporting  a 
from  thefe  kingdoms.  If  they  now  rebellion  againft  the  mothcr-coun- 
deny  it,  by  that  very  a^l  they  ceafe  try;  yet  they  juftify  that  rebellioa 
to  be  fubje^ts,  and  become  rebels,  by  the  demand  made  by  the  mother- 
But  granting,  for  the  lake  of  argu-  country,,  for  their  bearing  a  part  of 
ment,  that  taxation  is  no  part  of  the  their  own  future  expences. 
fupremacy  of  parliament,  the  very  That  the  fcrvter  expences  of  Ame- 
€ondii<d  of  the  /Americans  not  only  rica  have  drawn  from  Great*Britaia 
juliifies,  but  even  renders  It  abfolutely  an  incredible  treafnre,  may  be  fceik 
neceifary,  that  a  precedent  (hould  from  the  following  authentic  efti- 
be  made.  They  own,  *  that  their  mate.  We  fhall  begin  this  eftima^ 
*  internal  refourccs  are  great.*  The  with  the  accedion  of  the  houfe  of 
inability  of  contributing  to  the  ne-  Hanover  to  the  throne  of  thefe 

kingdoms.. 


From  the  year  1714  to  the  year  1775,  the  mo^ 
ney  voted  by  parliament,  for  the  forces  em¬ 

/• . 

r. 

’  di 

ployed  in  defence  of  the  colonies,  amounts  to 
Grants  in  parliament,  for  rewards,  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  indemnification  to  the  Americans, 

,  8-779.9*S 

3 

ii^ 

1 

during  the  laft  war '  —  —  — 

Bounties  on  American  commodities  to  the  end 

1,081,771 

11 

9t 

of  1774.  —  _  _  _ 

Sums  granted  to  the  colonies,  for  the  fupport 
bf  their  civil  government  and  provincial, 

» >609,345 

3 

9* 

forces.  —  • —  —  — 

Extraordinary  expences  for  forts,  garrifons, 
ordnance  (lores,  tranfports,  carriages,  pro- 
.  vifions,  may  be  efiimated  equal  to  th:  ex¬ 

3,855,900 

1 

7 

( 

pences  of  the  forces  —  —  — 

Expences  of  fleets  and  naval  (lations  employ¬ 
ed  and  efiabliihed  in  America  for  its  defence 

8.779.9*5 

3 

may  be  ellimated  at  —  —  — 

Annual  prefents  to  the  American  Indians,  for 

10,000,000 

00 

00 

• 

abflaining  from  hollilities  againd  the  colo- 

1 

*  . 

,  nies,  and  for  the  ceilion  of  lands,  .  — 

610,000 

00 

00. 

V 

34.697.«4* 

10 

lOi-' 

.  To  this  amazing  fum  might  be  fermef  of  thofe  wars  was  undertaken 
added,  by  implication,  the  other  for  the  •  protection  of, jt he  American 
txpcnccs  of  the  two  laft  wars  The  commerce^  or  rather  Amcrican/iax^- 
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jfh^%  to  the  Sranii!*  cblonies.  We 
cMte^  into  tile  tatter  hv  the  defence 
of  the  colonifts;  we*  carried  it  on 
for  their  fecur^r.f ;  and  terminated  ic 
•fcfr  their  file  advantage.  The  two 
Uft  wars  have  cod  this  country,  at 
a  moderate  computation »  one  hundred 
^  and  fifty  thiUhnsi  To  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  wade  ‘treafure,  what  have 
the  colonies  to  oppofe  to  balance 
'the  account?  Is  it  a  languid  com- 
*iBcrcc',  vdiich  fcarcc'y  makes  its  re- 
,  turns  once  in  three  years  ? 

-We  have  heard  'much  (indeed,  a 
great  "deal  tOo  miKh)  of  this  com¬ 
merce  from  fadious  men  on  both 
'fides  of  the' Atlantic.  This  is  the 
iOighty  engine  which  they  wield  over 
'rile  heads  of  the  ignorant  y  the  great 
bug-bear  with  which  they  terrify 
the  timid.  To  edimate  the  value 
of  the  American  trade  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  precifion,  is  impofCble.  The 
accounts  kept  in  the  cudomhoufe  are 
no  authorities.  •When  exports  pay 
no  duty,  a  door  is  opened  *  to  falfe 
entries.  The  vanity  of  fomc  mer¬ 
chants,  the  intered  of  others,  too 
frequently  induce  them  to  magnify, 
beyond- .  meafure,  the  quantity  of 
their  export  trade.  Befides,  the 
inercantile  abettors  of  American  re- 
fidancc  thought  they  fcrvcd  the  co¬ 
lonies,  whild  they  gratiHed  their 
own  private  views.  We  may  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  commerce  with 
North-Amcrica  has  been  greatly  o- 
ver-rated,  as  the  total  lofs  of  it  has 
not  aderied  this  kingdom.  We  ought, 
perhaps,  to  aferibe  to  its  inftgnifxance 
what  we  are  taught  to  attribute  to 
an  increafe  in  other  channels  of  trade. 

Like  all  monopolies,  the  commerce 
with  North-America,  fuch  as  it  has 
been,  was  much  more  prohcable  to 
the  merchant,  than  advantageous  to 
the  manufariuref.  *  One  third  of  this 
commerce  with  any  ilate^  in  Europe 
(from  which  the  returns  are  annual) 
would  have  brought  equal  profit  to 


'the  manufafrurer,  and  would  hite 
enabled  him  to  employ  an  eqml 
number  of  hands.  Political  impo- 
dors  will  not  fail  to  advance  magni^ 
ficenc  firiions  on  this  head,  and  the 
ignorant  cannot  ceafe  to  give  them 
credit.  On  a  fubjedf  where  proofs 
are  fo  difficult  to  be  obtained,  ont 
may  hazard  a  conjcfrurc.  The  rao« 
ney  expended  by  this  nation  upon  A« 
merica,  for  XMprotedion  of  her  inha. 
bitants  and  the  encouragement  of  her 
commerce,  would  have  been  more 
than  iufficient  to  purchafe  all  the  ma* 
nufafrures  ever  exported  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  colonics  now  in  re¬ 
bellion.  I  mean  not  to  include,  in 
this  conjeriural  edimate,  any  fuoas 
expended  by  us  in  any  other  part  of. 
the  world  during  the  two  lad  (truly 
American)  wars. 

The  Americans,  with  a  degree  of 
folly  fcarce  excufeable  in  the  mod 
confuminate  ignorance,  claim  a  me¬ 
rit  with  Great  Britain,  from  the  re¬ 
venue  arifing  from  impods  laid  upon 
fome  of  their  commodities,  in  this  ^ 
kingdom.  The  chief  of  thefe  arc 
rice  and  tobacco.  The  revenue  a- 
rifing  from  rfee  is  fo  infignificant, 
that  it  fcarce  deferves  to  be  mention¬ 
ed.  It  never  amounted,  at  the 
highed  computation,  to  ten  thoufand 
pounds  in  any  one  year.  Tobacco, 
when  re  exported,  pays  no  duty; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt; 
whether  the  frauds  committed  in  the 
draw-backs  may  not  nearly  balance 
the  odenfible  revenue  arifing  to  the? 
date  from  the  home  confumptiou. 

But,  gn^nting  a  great  revenue  fhould 
arife  from  rice  and  tobacco  to  the 
date,  what  favour  do  we  owe  to  our 
colonics  on  that  head  ?  That  reve¬ 
nue  is  paid  by  ourfelves.  The  tax  is 
on  the  confumer,  and  not  upon  the 
planter.  Should  Siberia  fupply  us 
with  rice  and  Tobacco,  the  price 
would  not  properly  be  greater  to  the 
confumer,  nor  the  rcrenae  kfs  to  the' 
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ftate.  If  the  Americans  claim  any  tain  has  all  along  formed  a  ftriking 
merit  from  thofe  taxes.  What  do  we  contraft.  With  the  indulgence  and 
ftot  o^e  to  the  Emperor  of  China  ?  patience  of  a  parent,  fhe  'foothed, 
tThe  rcrenue  from  tea  is  much  more  flattered,  and  even  courted  them  to 


conflderable  than  that  from  rice  and 
tobacco.  A  coiigrefsat  Pekin  might 
accufe  us  of  ingratitude  on  this  fub- 
jedf,  with  as  much  juiUce  as  the  af- 
fembly  lately  fitting  at  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  above  ftate 
of  fails,  that  the  colonies  have  no 
“  claim  to  an  exemption  from  taxation, 
on  account  of  any  advantage  that 
has  accrued  to  this  country  from  their 
commerce.  But  taxation  has  now 
ceafed  to  be  any  part  of  the  difpute. 
^  It  goes  to  the  whole  authority  of  the 
Mother-country.  The  Americans 
oflPer  no  longer  the  very  name  of  o- 
bedience.  But  why  fhould  I  fpeak 
of  obedience?  TThis  vfry  Congrefs^ 
whofe  declaration  is  the  fubjeil  of 
this  difquifuion,  have  paifed  a  vote  of 
independence^.  They  have  long  ail- 
cd  as  rebels,  they  rm\)  affeil  to  con- 
'  tend  as  enemies.  Their  abettors  in 
this  kingdom  are  no  ftrangers  to  this 
•  circumftance ;  yet  they  dignify  avow¬ 
ed  rebellion  with  the  title  of  ‘  A  glo¬ 
rious  flruggle  for freedom! 

.  Such  is  the  couduil  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  to  which  that  of  Great  Erf- 

•  WbcD  this  vote  was  carried,  the  Provio- 
ces  tlood  as  follows : 

I  Per  Independence,  Agednfi  it. 

U  Maflachufct’s  Bay  New  York  , 

Conne^lieut  New  jerfey 

'  New-Hamplhire  Lower  counties 

Pennfylvania  North  Carolina 

Virginia  Miryland 

South  Carolina 
Rhode  IHaod 

•This  was  the  fbte  of  the .  vote,  on  the  firft 

tday ;  but,  on  the  fecood  day,  Mr  Dickenfoo, 
after^  reJUifion  on  bis  piUovt,  retraced,  and 
carried  off  the  Pennfylvania  Delegates.  There 
being  then  an  equality  of  Voices,  the  queftion 
’went  off,  for  tike  time# 


a  reconciliation.  In  pity  tothe  weak- 
nefs,  in  condefccnfion  to  the  folly,  in 
confideration  to  the  prejudices  of  a 
froward  child,  fhe  h^ld  out  the  olive- 
branch,  when  (he  ought;  perhaps,  to 
have  ftretched  forth  the  rod  of  cor-» 
region.  Her  pity,  her  kindnefs,  and 
affe<ftion,  were  loft  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  They  advanced  rapidly  from 
claim  to  claim,  and  conftrned  her 
forbearance  into  timidity.  Each  a<ft 
that  was  repealed  furnifhed  a  fnbjeft 
for  triumph,  and  not  an  obje^l  fm^ 
gratitude.  Each  concefljon  became 
the  foundation  of  fome  new  demand, 
till,  at  length,  by  afluming  all  to 
themfelves  by  rebellion,  they  left 
the  Mother-country  nothing  to  bc- 
ftow. 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs,  Great 
Britain*  muft  purfue  one  of  two  lines 
of  conduft,  with  regard  to  her  re- 
fraftory  colonies.  She  ‘miift  either 
put  up  with  the  lofs  of  all  her  ex- 
pence,  and  emancipate  them  for  e- 
v'er,  or  reduce  them  to  that  ftate  of 
dependence  which  fubjefh  owe  to  the 
fupreme  authority  in  every  empire. 
As  the  latter  line  muift  of  ncccflity 
be  purfued,  it  ought'to  be  purfued 
with  a  mixture  of  fpirft  and  prudence.  , 
To  be  in  every  rei’pedl  in  a  condition 
to  force  equitable  terms,  is  the  bed 
feenrity  for  their  being  voluntarily 
offered.  But,  fhould  terms  be  offered 
by  the  rebels,  the  rights  of  this  com* 
try  muft  be  more  regarded  in  the  ax?- 
commodation,  than  the  claims  of 
vierica.  To  permit  the  colonies  to 
gain' hj  ont  rebellion,  is  to  fow  the 
feeds  of  another.  But  if  the  colo¬ 
nies,  as  cbmniunities;  are  not  permit¬ 
ted'  to  gain  by  their  fefraAory  con- 
duft,  I  am  far  from'  ^fhing  that  m* 
dlviduals  (hould  lofe  any  pan  of  their 
*  rights  as  Britifli  fubjefts, . 
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To  propofe  a  plan  to  the  Ameri* 
CSLDS,  in  their  prefcnt  political  frenzy* 
would  be  to  fpeak  to  the  winds.,  To 
make  them  lelsTree  than  the  other 
fnbjcds  of  the'  (l^e,  can  never  be 
/  the  defign  of  this  'country.  To  ob¬ 
tain,  greater  privileges,  con  fcarcely 
be  their  own  defign.  If  they  are  not 
madly  bent  on  independence,  let  them 
propofe  the  conditions  on  which  they 
wi(h  to  continue  fubje^  But,  if 
they  are  to  continue  fubje&s,  they 
muft  perform  their  duty  as  fuch,  and 
contribute  toward  the  expence  of  the 
fiate,  for  ahe  general  protedion. 
The  leeiflature  of  this  kingdom  can¬ 
not  pofiibly  depart  from  any  part  of 
M  fupremacy  over  the  colonies  ;  but 
it  is  in  the  {>ower  of  the  colonies  to 
ihare  in  that  fupremacy.  If  they 
complain  of  being  taxed  without  ha* 
.  'ving  the  privilege  of  fending  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament*  let  them  be  re- 
prefented.'  Nay,  more;  let  their 
reprefentation  increaie  in  proportion 
to  the  revenue  they  ibaJl  furniih.  If 
^ey  wiih  rather  to  vote  their  quoia 
towards  the  general  fupply,  through 
their  own  general  courts  and  alTcm* 
blies,  the  refolution  of  parliament  on 
that  fubjed  is  fiill  open  to  their 
choice. 

But,  as  long  as  they  afRime  the 
language  of  a  fovereign  ftate,  this 
lungdoin  can  enter  into  no  negocia- 
tion,  can  meet  no  compromife.  Na¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  a 
charader,  a  certain  dignity*  virhich 
^they  mud  preferve  at  the  rifque  of 
'  ,their  eziftence.  .  Great  Britain,  has 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  humanity  be- 
i^d  the  limits  of  her  reputation. 
,To  tempt  her  farther,  is  full  of  pe- 
ril,  as  her  indignation  begins  to^  rife. 
.Shehas  long  had  reafon  to  complain 
.of  American ^ ingratitude  ;  and  Ihe 
.  will  not  bear  longer  with  American 
.  injullice.  The  dangerous  refentroent 
of  a  great  people*  is  ready  to'  burR 
fbrtlh  They  already  begia  toalk* 


with  yehemence.  Is  this  the  return 
we  ought  to  ’  ezpe&  from  colonies, 
whcfn,  with  parental  indulgence* 
we  have  cherifhed  in  infancy,  pro. 
tedled  in  youth,  and  reared  to  man«‘ 
hood  ?  Have  we  fpent  in  their,  caufe 
fo  much  treafure,  and  have  they  the 
ingratitude  to  refufe  to  bear  a  fmaB 
portion  of  our  burdens?  Have  we 
fpilt  fo  much  of  the  blood  of  their 
enemies,,  and  do  they  repay  us  by 
imbruing  titeir  hands 'in  oiir  own? 
The  law  of  God  and  of  Nature  is  on 
the  fide  of  an  Indulgent  parent,  a- 
gaindan  undiitiful  child*  and,  fiiould 
neceflary  corre^ion  render  him  inca¬ 
pable  of  future  oRence,  he  has  only 
his  own  obRinacy  and  folly  to 
blame.  '  ‘ 
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CRUELTY  to  INSECTS. 

USEBIUS  indulged  himfelf  ia 
the  cruel  entertainment  of  tor-' 
taring  and  killing  flies.  He  tore  off 
their  wings  and  legs,  and  then 
watched' with  pleafure  their  impo¬ 
tent  efforts  to  efcape  from  him. 
Sometimes  he  colle^ed  a  number  ot 
them  together,  and  cruihed  them^at 
once  to  death;  glorying,  like  many 
a  celebrated  hero,  in  the  devaftatioa 
he  committed.  His  brother  remon* 
(Irated  with  him,  in  vain,  on  this 
barbarous  condu^.  He  could  nol 
perfuade  him  to  believe  that  flies  arei 
capable  of  pain,  and  have  a  rlghti 
,no  lefs  tlianourfelves,.to  life,  liberty* 
and  enjoyment.  The  figns  of  agony 
w'hich,  when  tormented,  they  exprefi 
by  the  quick  and  various  contortions 
of  their  bodies*  he  neither  under* 
Rood  nor  would  attend  to.  '  | 

Alexis  had  a  microfeope ;  and  heV 
deflred  Eufi^bius,  one  day,  to  examine 
a  moR  beautiful  and  fvu:priiing,ani* 
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tfial.  Mark,  fald  he,  how  it  is  ftod- 
ded  from  head  to  tail  with  black  and 
filver,  aod  its  body  all  over  befet 
•  with  the  moft  curious  bridles !  The 
bead  contains  a  pair  of  lively  eyes, 
incircled  with  filver  hairs;  and  the 
trunk  confifts  of  two  parts,  which 
fold  over  each  either.'  The  whole 
body  is  ornamented  with  plumes  and 
decorations,  which  furpafs  all  the 
luxuries  of  drefs,  in  the  courts  of 
the  greateft  princes.  Enfebiiis  was 
pleafed  and  aftonilhed  with  what  he 
faw,  and  impatient  to  know  the 
name  and  properties  of  this  won¬ 
derful  animah  It  was  withdrawn 
from  the  magnifier ;  and,  when  of¬ 
fered  to  hrs  naked  eye,  proved  to  be 
a  poor  fiy  which  had  been  the  viidim 
ot  his  wanton  cruelty. 


The  FOLLY  and  ODIO0SNESS 
of  AFFECTATION. 

LUCY,  Emilia,  and  Sophronia, 
feated  on  a  bank  of  daifies,  near 
a  purling  dream,  were  lidening 
to  the  mufic  of  a  neighbouring 
grove.  The  fun  gilded  with  his  fet- 
ting  beams  the  wedern  fky,  gentle 
zephyrs  breathed  around,  and  the 
feathered  fongders  ieemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  evening  notes 
of  gratitude  and  praife.  Delighted 
with  the  artlefs  melody  of  the  linnet, 
the  goldfinch,  the  woodlark,  and 
the  thrufh,  they  were  all  ear,  and 
obferved.  not  a  peacock,  which  had 
drayed  from  a  didant  farm,  and  w<ts 
approaching  them  with  a  majedic 
pace  and  expanded  plumage.  The 
harmony  of  the  cnixcert  was  foon 
interrupted  by  the  loud  and  harih 
cries  of  this  dately  bird;  which, 
though  chafed  away  by  Emilia,  con¬ 
tinued  his  vociferations  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  confeious  beauty  >too  of¬ 
ten  infpires.  Does  this  foolilh  bird, 
iaid  Lucy,  fancy  that  he  is  qualified 
to  ling,  b^aufe  be  is  furnilhed  with 


a  fpreading  tale,  ornamented  with 
the  riched  colours  ?  I  know  not,  re¬ 
plied  Sophronia,  whether  the. pea-' 
cock  be  capable  of  fuch  a  refledion  4 
but  I  hope  that  you  and  Emilia  will 
always  avoid  the  difplay  of  whate¬ 
ver  is  inconfident  with  our  fex,  ’  our 
dation,  or  our  charadfer.  Shun  af- 
fedtation  in  all  its  odious  forms ;  af-' 
fume  no  borrowed  airs;  and  be  con¬ 
tent  to  pleafe,  to  (bine,  or  to  be  ufe- 
firl  in  the  way  which  nature  PQjutt 
out,  and  which  reafon  approve^BPl 


SCEPTICISM  CONDEMNEa 

SQFHRON  aflerted  that  he*  could 
hear  the  flighted  fcratch  of  a  pin, 
at*  the  didance  of  ten  yards.  It 
is  impoflible,  faid  Alexis,  and  imme¬ 
diately  appealed  to  Euphronius, 
who  was  walking  withthem.-  Though 
I  don’t  believe,  replied  Euphronius, 
that  Sophron’s  ears  are  more  acute 
than  ybur’s,  yet  i  di /approve  of  your 
hady  decifion  concerning  the  impof- 
fibility  of  what  you  fo  little  under- 
ftand. .  You  are  ignorant  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  found,  and  of  the  various 
means  by  which  U  may  be  increafed# 
or  quickened  in  its  projgrefs;  and 
modedy  Ihould  lead  you,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  to  fufpend  your  judgement  till' 
you  have  made  the  proper  and  ne- 
ceflary  inquiries.  Aa  opportunity 
now  prefents  itfelf,  which  will  af¬ 
ford  Sophron  the  facista^ion  he  de- 
lires.  Place  your  ear  at  one  end  of 
this  long  rafter  .of  deal  timber,  and 
I  will  fcratch  the  other  end  with  a' 
pin.  Alexis  obeyed,  and  didin^ly* 
heard  the  found;  which  being  con¬ 
veyed  through  the  ^  tubes  of  the 
wood,  was  augmented  in  loudnef^, 
as  in  a  fpeaking-trumpetj  ,or  the* 
horn  of  the  huntfman.  !  ' 
'Scepticifm  and  credulity  are  equal  •• 
ly  upfavourable  to  the  acquifitioa 
of  knowledge.’-  •  The  latter  anticL 
pates,  and  the  former  precludes  aU 
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inquiry*  One  leaves  the  mind  falls  < 
iied  with  error^  the  other  with  Ig* 
norance. 


GRATITUDE  and  PIETY. 

ARTABANES  was-  diftlnguifhed 
with  peculiar  favour  by  a  wife,  pow- 
erfu]>  and  good  Prince.  A  raagni-  ^ 
hcent  palace,  furrounded  Viih  a  de- 
iightlul  garden,  was'  provided  for 
his  refidence.  He  partook  of  all  the 
luxuries  of  his  Sovereign’s  table; 
was  invefted  with  extenfive  anihori- 
ty ;  and  admitted  to  the  honour  of 
a  free  intercourfe  with  his  gracious 
maAer.  But  Artabanes  was  infen- 
Able  of  the  advantages  which  he 
enjoyed ;  his  heart  glowed  not  with 
gratitude  and  refpefl;  he  avoided 
the  ibciety  of  his  benefador,  and 
abufed  his.  bounty.  I  deteA  fuch  a 
chara^er,  faid  Alexis,  with  generous 
indignation  !  It  is  your  own  pi(Aure, 
which  1  have  drawn,  replied  £u- 
phronius.  The  great  Potentate  of 
heaven  and  earth  .has  placed  you  in 
a  world  which  difplays  the  higheA 
beauty,  order,  and  magnificence,  and 
which  abounds  with  every  means  of 
convenience,  enjoyment,  and  happi* 
nefs.  He  has  furnlAied  you  with 
fuch  powers  of  body  and  mind  as 
give  you  dominion  over  the  filhes  of 
the  fea,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
the  beaAs  of  the  field.  And  he  has 
invited  you  to  hold  communion  with 
him,  and  to  exalt  your  own  nature 
by  the  love  and  imitation  of  his  di¬ 
vine  perfeiflions.  Yet  have  your  eyes 
wandered  with  brutal  gaze  over  the 
fair  creation,  unconfeious  oi  the 
mighty  hand  from  which  it  fprung. 
You  have  rioted  in  the  profufion  of 
j^ture,  without  one  fecret  emotion 
cf  gratitude  to  the  fovereign  difpen- 
fer  of '  all  good.  And  you  have 
(lighted  the  glorious  coQverfe^  and 
fpfgotpen  the  preface  of  that  Om¬ 


nipotent  Being,  who  fills  all  fpacci. 
and  exiAs  through  all  eternity. 

'Reflexions  concerning  the  BritiAi  Colo¬ 
nies,  by  Abbe  Relhal. 

/  • 

I.  Of  the  right  of  the  Mother  Country  t$ 
tax  her  Colonies*  •  ,  ^ 

RE  AT  Britain  poAcfTcs  all  the 
JT  authority  over  her  colonies' 
that  flie  ought  to  wilh  for.*  She 
has  a  right  to  difannul  any  la>vs 
they  Aiall  make.  The  executive  po¬ 
wer  is  entirely  lodged  in  the  hands* 
of  her  delegates  :  And  in  all  deter¬ 
minations  of  a  civil  nature,  an  appeal 
lies  to  her  tribunaL  She  regulates 
at  difcrction  all  commercial  connec¬ 
tions,  which  arc  allowed  to  be  form¬ 
ed  and  purfued  by  the  colonilb.  To 
Arain  an  authority  fo  wifely  tem¬ 
pered,  would  be  to  plunge  a  rifing 
continent  afrcAi  into  that  Aate  of 
confufion  from  which  it  had  with 
difficulty  emerged  in  the  courfe  of 
two  centuries  of  inceflact  labour; 
and  to  reduce  the  men,  who  had  la-' 
bcured  to  clear  the  ground,  to  the 
neceffity  of  taking  up  arms  in  the  de- 
,  fence  of  thofe  facred  rights  to  which 
they  are  equally  intitlcd  by  nature, 
and  the  laws  of  fociety.  Shall  the 
Engliih,  who  are  fo  paffionately  fond 
of  liberty,  that  they  have  iometimes 
proteded  it  in  regions  widely  re-  . 
mote  in  climate  and  intereA,  forget 
thofe  fentiments,  which  their  glory,  | 
their  virtue,  their  natural  feelings,  i 
and  their  fecurity  coni'pire  to  render  1 
a  perpetual  obligation  ?  Shall  they 
fo  far  betray  the  rights  they  hold  fo 
dear,  as  to  wifli  to  enAave  their  bre¬ 
thren  ?  If,  however,  it  Aiould  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  fpirit  of  fa^ion  Aiould 
devife  fo  fatal  a  defign,  and  Aiould 
in  an  hour  of  madne»  and  intoxica- 

*  It  is  to  be  obferved.  that  this  refkAioa  | 
wu  made  before  the  coloaics  wttO  fv  xdfK? 
tory  Ri  t9  take  up 
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tion,  get  it  patronized  by  the  mo¬ 
ther  country  ;  what  ftcps  ought  the 
colonies  to  take  to  fave^  themfelvcs 
from  a  ftate  of  the  mod  odious  de¬ 
pendence  ? 

•  Before  they  turn  their  eyes  on  this 
political  combuftion,  they  will  re¬ 
call  to  memory  all  the  advantages 
they  owe  to  their  country,  England 
has  always  been  their  barrier  againft 
the  powerful  nations  of  Europe  ;  and 
ferved  as  a  guide  and  moderator  to 
watch  over  their  prcfervation,  and 
to  heal  thofe  civil  didcntions,  which 
jealoufy  and  rivalftiip  too  frequent¬ 
ly  excite  between  neighbouring  plan¬ 
tations  in  their  rifing  ftate.  It  is  to 
the  influence  of  its  excellent  confti- 
tution  that  they  owe  the  peace  and 
profperity  they  enjoy.  While  the 
colonies  live  under  fo  falutary  and 
mild  an  adminiftration,  they  will 
continue  to  make  a  rapid  progrefs 
t  in  the  vaft  field  of  improvement  that 
I  opens  itfelf  to  their  view,  and  which 
ptheir  induftry  will  extend  to  the 
I  remoteft  deferts. 

Let  the  love  of  their  country, 

^  however,  be  accompanied  with  a 
'  certain  jealoufy  of  their  liberties; 

I  and  let  their  rights  be  conftantly  ex- 
^  amihed  into,  cleared  up,  and  difeuf- 
fed.  Let  them  never  fail  to  confi- 
I  der  thofe  as  the  beft  citizens,  who  are 
perpetually  calling  their  attention  to 
H;  thole  points.  This  fjpirit  of  jealoufy 
■  is.  proper  in  all  free  ftates ;  but  it  is 

(particularly  neceflary  in  complicated 
governmentS|  where  liberty  is  blend¬ 
ed  with  a  certain  degree  of  depend¬ 
ence,  Inch  as  is  required  in  a  con- 
nedlion' between  countries  feparated 
hy  an  immenfe  ocean.  This  vigi. 
lance  will  be  the  fureft  guardian  of 
the  union  which  ought  ftrongly 
to  cenient  the  mother  country  and 
er  colonies. 

If  the  miniftry,  which  is  always 
jCompolcd  ot  ambitious  oien4  even  in 


a  free  ftate,  fbould  attempt  to  in- 
creafe  the  power  of  the  crowa^oi^ 
the  opulence  of  the  mother-countiy^ 
at  the  expence  of  the  •  colonies,  tno. 
colonies  ought  to  refift  fuch  an  n- 
furping  power  with  unremittcid  fpi-. 
rit.  When  any  raeafufc  of  g0Tern*t 
ment  meets  with  a  warm  oppofition^ 
itfeldom  fails  to  be  redtfied;  while 
grievances,  which  are  fuffered  fgr 
want  of  courage  to  redrefs 
are  conftantly  fucceeded  by  frefh  in« 
ftances  of  oppreffion.  Nations,  in 
general,  are  more  apt  to  feel>  than 
to  refledt ;  and  have  no  other  ideal 
of  the  legality  of  a  power  than  tb# 
very  exercife  of  that  power.  Acen- 
ftomed  to  obey  without  examination* 
they  in  general  become  familiarized 
to  .  the  hardfliips  of  government  ; 
and  being  ignorant  of  the  origin  and 
defign'ol  fociety,  do  not  conceive 
the  idea  of  fetting  bounds,  to  autho¬ 
rity.  In  thofe  ftates  efpecially,  where 
the  principles  of  legiflation  are  con¬ 
founded  with  thofe  of  religion*  as 
one  extravagant  opinion  opens  a 
door  for  the  reception  of  a  thoufand^ 
amqng  thofe  who  have  been  once 
deceived ;  fo  the  firft  encroachments 
of  government  pave  the  way  for  all 
the  reft.  He  who  believes  the  moft* 
believes  the  lead ;  and  he  who  can 
perform  the  moft,  performs  the 
Icaft:  And  to  this  double  miftake 
in  regard  to  belief  or'  power,  it 
is  owing  that  all  the  abfurdities  and 
ill  pradtices  in  religion  and  politics 
'  have  been  introduced  into  the  worlds 
in  order  to  opprefs  the  human  fpe- 
cies.  The  fpiric  of  toleration  of 
liberty,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed 
in  the  EngliOi  colonies,  has  happily 
preferved  them  from  falling  in  to 
this  extreme  of  folly  and  mifery* 
They  have  too  high  a  fenfe  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  not  to  reilft 
oppreftion*  though  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives. 


- - - - ‘ 
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inquiry.  On«  leaves  the  mind  fatis* 
Bed  with  error^  the  other  with  ig* 
norance. 

GRATITUDE  and  PIETY. 

ARTABANES  was*  diftlnguifhed 
with  peculiar  favour  by  a  wife,  pow¬ 
erful  and  good  Prince.  A  magni¬ 
ficent  palace,  furroundsd  with  a  de- 
iigbtiul  garden,  was  provided  for 
hisVtfidcnce.  He  partook  of  all  the 
luxuries  of  his  Sovereign’s  table; 
was  invefted  with  extenfive  authori¬ 
ty  ;  and  admitted  to  the  honour  of 
•a  free  intercourfe  with  his  gracious 
mailer.  But  Ariabanes  was  infen- 
fible  of  the  advantages  which  he 
enjoyed;  his  heart  glowed  not  with 
gratitude  and  refpe^;  he  avoided 
the  fociety  of  his  benefaflor,  and 
abufed  his.  bounty.  1  deted  fuch  a 
charader,  faid  Alexis,  with  generous 
indignation  !  It  is  your  own  pi(flure, 
which  I  have  drawn,  replied  Eu- 
phronius.  The  great  Potentate  of 
heaven  and  earth  has  placed  you  in 
a  world  which  difplays  the  highed 
beauty,  order,  and  magnificence,  and 
which  abounds  with  every  means  of  ‘ 
convenience,  enjoyment,  and  happi- 
nefs.  He  has  furnifbed  you  with 
fuch  powers  of  body  and  mind  as 
give  you  dominion  over  the  filhes  of 
the  fca,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
the  beads  of  the  field.  And  he  has 
invited  you  to  hold  communion  with 
him,  and  to  eralt  your  own  nature 
by  the  love  and  imitation  of  his  di¬ 
vine  pcrfejftions.  Yet  have  your  eyes 
wandered  with  brutal  gaze  over  the 
fair  creation,  unconfeious  of  the 
mighty  hand  from  which  it  fprung. 
You  have  rioted  in  the  profufion  of 
x^ature,  without  one  fecret  emotion 
cf  gratitude  to  the  fovereign  difpen- 
fer  of  all  good.  And  you  have 
^ghted  the  glorious  couverfe^  and^ 
forgotten  the  preface  pf  that  Oa^ 


nipotent  Being,  who  fills  all  fpace*^ 
and  exids  through  all  eternity.  V 

'Refit^iotu  concerning  the  Britilh  Colo-  , 
nies,  by  Abbe  Refnal. 

% 

I.  Of  the  right  of  the  Mother  Country  to 
tax  her  Colonics,  •  . 

RE  AT  Britain  poflefles  all  the 
JT  authority  over  her  colonies* 
that  Ihe  ought  to  wilh  for.^  She 
has  a  right  to  difannul  any  laws 
they  fhall  make.  The  executive  po¬ 
wer  is  entirely  lodged  in  the  hands* 
of  her  delegates  ;  And  in  all  deter-  I 
minations  of  a  civil  nature,  an  appeal 
lies  to  her  tribunal.  She  regulates 
at  difcrction  all  comrhcrcial  connec¬ 
tions,  which  are  allowed  to  be  form¬ 
ed  and  purfued  by  the  colonills.  To 
drain  an  authority  fo  wifely  tern- 
pered,  would  be  to  plunge  a  rifing 
continent  afrclh  into  that  date  of 
confufion  from  which  ic  had  with 
difficulty  emerged  in  the  couefe  of  i 
tw’o  centuries  of  incefiact  labour;  | 
and  to  reduce  the  men,  who  had  la¬ 
boured  to  clear  the  ground,  to  the 
neceffity  of  taking  up  arms  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  thofe  facred  rights  to  which 
they  are  equally  intitled  by  nature, 
and  the  laws  of  fociety.  Shall  the 
Englilh,  who  are  fo  paffionately  fond 
of  liberty,  that  they  have  lometimes 
protefted  it  in  regions  widely  re¬ 
mote  in  climate  and  intered,  forget 
thofe  fentiments,  which  their  glory, 
their  virtue,  their  natural  feelings, 
and  their  fecuriiy  coni'pire  to  render 
a  perpetual  obligation  ?  Shall  they 
fo  far  betray  the  rights  they  hold  fo 
dear,  as  to  wifh  to  enflave  their  bre¬ 
thren  ?  If,  however,  it  fhould  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  fpiric  of  fusion  fhould 
devife  fo  fatal  a  defign,  and  fhould 
in  an  hour  of  rnadne^  and  intoxica- 

*  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  this  reflceiion  , 
wu  made  before  the  coloaics  were  £9  rciftC- 
tory  u  Co  Cake  up 
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tion,  get  it  patronized  by  the  mo¬ 
ther  country  ;  what  ftcps  ought  the 
colonies  to  take  to  fave^  themfelvcs 
from  a  ftate  of  the  moft  odious  de¬ 
pendence  ? 

Before  they  turn  their  eyes  on  this 
political  combuftion,  they  will  re¬ 
call  to  memory  all  the  advantages 
they  owe  to  their  country,  England 
has  always  been  their  barrier  againft 
the  powerful  nations  of  Europe ;  and 
ferved  as  a  guide  and  moderator  to 
watch  over  their  prefervation,  and 
to  heal  thofe  civil  difl'entions,  which 
jealoufy  and  rivalfhip  too  frequent¬ 
ly  excite  between  neighbouring  plan¬ 
tations  in  their  rifmg  ftate.  It  is  to 
the  influence  of  its  excellent  confti- 
tution  that  they  owe  the  peace  and 
profperity  they  enjoy.  While  the 
colonies  live  under  fo  falutary  and 
mild  an  adminiftration,  they  will 
continue  to  make  a  rapid  progrefs 
in  the  vaft  field  of  improvement  that 
opens  itfelf  to  their  view,  and  which 
their  induftry  will  extend  to  the 
remoteft  deferts. 

Let  the  love  of  their  country, 
however,  be  accompanied  with  a 
certain  jealoufy  of  their  liberties; 
and  let  their  rights  be  conftantly  ex¬ 
amined  into,  cleared  up,  and  difeuf- 
fed.  Let  them  never  fail  to  confi- 
der  thofe  as  the  beft  citizens,  who  are 
perpetually  calling  their  attention  to 
thofe  points.  This  fpirit  of  jealoufy 
is.  proper  in  all  free  ftates ;  but  it  is 
particularly  neceftary  in  complicated 
governmcntS|  where  liberty  is  blend¬ 
ed  with  a  certain  degree  of  depend¬ 
ence,  inch  as  is  required  in  a  con¬ 
nection' between  countries  feparated 
■  by  an  immenfe  ocean.  This  vigi- 
J  lance  will  be  the  lureft  guardian  of 
3  the  union  which  'ought  ftrongly 
I  to  ccnient  the  mother  country  and 
I  j|er  colonies. 

I  If  the  miniftry,  which  is  always 
[  ^ompofed  oi  ambitious  aien«  even  ia 


a  free  ftate,  Ihould  altempt  to  in- 
creafe  the  power  of  the  crown,  bi^ 
the  opulence  of  the  mother- country^ 
at  the  expcnce  of  the  •  colonies,  t^ 
colonies  ought  to  refift  fuch  an  u- 
furping  power  with  unremitted  fpi-^ 
rit.  When  any  racafufe  of  govern^ 
ment  meets  with  a  warm  oppofidon^ 
itfeldom  fails  to  be  redified;  while 
grievances,  which  are  fuffertd  far 
want  of  courage  to  redrefs  thc^^ 
are  conftantly  fucceeded  by  frclh  in^ 
ftances  of  oppreffion.  Nations,  in 
general,  are  more  apt  to  feel#  than 
to  refled ;  and  have  no  other  idea^ 
of  the  legality  of  a  power  than  th# 
very  exercife  of  that  power.  Accn« 
ftomed  to  obey  without  examinadon» 
they  in  general  become  familiarized 
to  the  hardlhips  of  government ; 
and  being  ignorant  of  the  origin  and 
defign'ol  fociety,  do  not  conceive 
the  idea  of  fetting  bounds,  to  autho¬ 
rity.  In  thofe  ftates  efpecially,  where 
the  principles  of  legiflation  are  con¬ 
founded  with  thofe  of  religion»  as 
one  extravagant  opinion  opens  a 
door  for  the  reception  of  a  thoufand» 
among  thofe  who  have  been  once 
deceived ;  fo  the  firft  encroachments 
of  government  pave  the  way  for  all 
the  reft.  He  who  believes  the  moft, 
believes  the  leaft ;  and  he  who  can 
perform  the  moft,  performs  the 
lead:  And  to  this  double  miftake 
ia  regard  to  belief  or'  power,  it 
is  owing  that  all  the  abfurdities  and 
ill  pradices  in  religion  and  politics 
'  have  been  introduced  into  the  world, 
in  order  to  opprefs  the  human  fpe- 
cies.  The  fpirit  of  toleration  ^d  of 
liberty,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed 
in  the  Englilh  colonies,  has  happily 
preferved  them  from  falling  into 
this  extreme  of  folly  and  mifery. 
They  have  too  high  a  fenfe  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  not  tp  refift 
oppreffion,  though  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives. 
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A  people  fo  mtclligent  do  not  power,  a  remedy  and  prefervative 
want  to  be  told  that  defperate  againft  the  evils  of  anarchy.  When 
rdTolutions  and  violent  meafures  can-  the  mother-country  has  removed 
llot  be  juftifiable,  till  they  have  in  their  complaints  by  reinftating  them 
vain  tried  every  pofiible  method  of  in  their  former  fituacion,  they  ought 
reconciliation.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  to  proceed  no  further :  Becaufe  fuch 
they  ktoow,  that  if  they  are  reduced  a  fituation  is  the  happieft  that  a  wife 
to  the  neceflGity  of  chufing  flavery  or.  people  have  a  right  to  afpire  to. 
war,  and  taking  arms  in  defence  of  II. 

liberty,  they  ought  not  to  tar-  Whether  it  would  be  of  ufe  to  the 
fo  glorious  a  caufe  with  all  the  colonics  to  break  through  the  ties 
horrors  and  cruelties  attendant  on  which  unite  them  to  the  mother- 
ftdition  :  And^  though  rcfolved  not  country. 

to  fheath  the  fword  till  they  have  re*-  They  could  not  embrace  a  plan 
covered  their  rights;  that  they  of  abfolute  independence,  without 
ftould  make  no  other  ufe  of  their  breaking  through  the  ties  of  religion, 
viAory  than .  to  procure  the  re-efta-  oaths,  laws,  language,  relation,  in- 
hlifhojent  of  their  original  date  of  tcreft,  trade,  and  habit,  which  unite 
legal  independence.  them  together  under  the  mild  autho- 

Let  US,  however,  take  care  not  to  rity  of  the  mother*country.  Is  it  to 
confound  the  refinance  which  the  be  imagined  that  fuch  an  avulfion 
Englifh  colonies  ought  to  make  to  would  not  a£Fed  the  heart,  the  vitals, 
their  mother* country,  with  the  fury  and  even  the  life  of  the  colonies? 
of  a  people  excited  to  revolt  againft  If  they  (hould  flop  Ihort  of  the  vio- 
their  foVercign  by  a  long  feries  of  ex-  Icnce  of  civil  wars,  would  they  eafily 
ceffivc  opprellion.  When  the  flaves  be  brought  to  agree  upon  a  new 
of  an  arbitrary  monarch  have  once  form  of  government?  If  each  fettle- 
broken  their  chain,  and  fubmitted  lAent  compofed  a  didindt  date,  what 
their  fate  to  the  decifion  of  the  dividons  would  enfue !  We  may 
IWord,  they  are  obliged  to  madacre  judge  of  the  animodties  that  would 
the  tyrant,  exterminate  his  whole  aiinfe  from  their  reparation,  by  the 
race,  and  to  change  the  form  of  that  fate  of  all  communities  which  nature 

JroVemment,  under  which  they  have  has  made  to  border  on  each  other, 
udered  for  many  ages.  If  they  ven-  But  could  it  be  fuppofed  that  fo 
ture  not  thus  far,  they  will  fooner  or  many  fettlements,  where  a  diverdty  of 
latter  be  punilhed  for  having  been  laws,  dtderent  degrees  of  opulence, 
courageous  only  by  halves.  The  and  variety  of  polTedions  would  fow 
blow  will  be  retorted  upon  them  the  latent  feeds  of  an  oppodtion  of 
with  greater  force  than  ever ;  and  ihtereds,  were  dedrous  of  forming  a 
the  a^fted  clemency  of  their  tyrants  confederacy ;  how  would  they  adjuft 
vnll  only  prove  a  new  fnare,"  in  the  rank  which  each  would  afpire 
which  they  will  be  caught  and  en«  to  hold,  and  the  influence  it  ought 
tangled  without  hope  of  deliverance,  to  have  in  proportion  to  the  rifque 
It  is  the  misfortone  of  fadions  in  an  it  incurred,  and  the  forces  ie  fap^ 
abfolute  government,*  that  neither,  plied?  Would  not  the  faqae  fpifit  of 
prince  nor  people  fee  any  bounds  to  jealoufy,  and  a  thoufahd  other  paf 
their  refentment;  becaufe  they  kuow  dons,  which  in  a  fhort  time  dividev 
none  in  the  cxcrife  of  their  power,  the  wife  dates  of  Gireece,*  raife  dif’ 
But  a  conditution  qualided  like  that  '  cord  between  a  multitude  of  colonies 
of  the  Englidi  colonies,  carries  in  its  adociated  rather  by  the  trandent  and 
principles  and  the  limitation  of  its  brittle  ties  of  paflion  and  refeof* 
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mcnt,  than  by  the  fober  principles 
of  a  natural  and  lading  combination? 

'  All  thefe  confiderations  feem  to  dc- 
mondratc,  that  an  eternal  reparation 
from  the  mother  country  would 
prove  a  very  great  misfortune  to  the 
Enelidi  colonies. 

III. 

Whether  it  would  be  proper  for 
any  of  the  European  nations  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  render  their  colonies  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  mother  country. 

We  will  go  one  dep  further,  and 
affirm,  that,  were  it  in  the  power  of 
the  European  nations  who  have  pof- 
feffions  in  the  new  world  to  effed  this 
great  revolution,  it  is  not  their  intc- 
red  to  wilh  it.  This  will,  perhaps, 

|4  be  thought  a  paradox  by  thofe  powers, 
who  lee  their  colonies  perpetually 
threatened  with  an  invafion  from  their 
neighbours.  They,  doubtlefs,  ima¬ 
gine  that,  if  the  power  of  the  Eng- 
Filh  in  America  were  ledened,  they 
Ihould  peaceably  enjoy  their  acquifi- 
tions  which  frequently  excite  their 
envy,  and  invite  them  to  hodilities. 

^  It  cannot  be  denied  that  their  influ¬ 
ence  in  thefe  didant  regions  arifes 
from  the  extent  or  populoufnefs  of 
their  northern  provinces,  which 
enable  them  always  to  attack  with 
advantage  the  idands  and  continental 
poffeffions  of  other  nations,  to  con¬ 
quer  their  territories,*  or  ruin  their 
trade.  But,  after  all,  this  crown 
has  intereds  In  other  parts  of  the 
globe  which  may  counter- adl  their 
progrefs  in  America,  redrain  or  re¬ 
tard  their*  enterprizes,  and  frudratc 
their  conqueds  by  the  reftitutions 
they  will  be  obliged  to  make. 

When  the  ties  fubdding  between 
old  and  new  Britain  are  once  broken, 
the  northern  colonies  will  have  more 
power  when  dngle,  than  when  u- 
nited  with  the  mother-country. 
This  great  continent,  freed  from  all 
connexions  with  Europe,  will  have 
the  full  command  of  all  iu  motions. 


It  will  then  become  andnaportant,  as 
well  as  an  eafy  undertaking  to  them, 
to  invade  thofe  territories,  ^hoif 
riches  will  make,  amends  for  the 
fcantinefs  of  their  produXions.  1^ 
the  independent  nature  oif  its  dtua- 
tion,  it  will  be  enabled  to  get  every 
thing  in  readinefs  for  an  invadon, 
.before  any  account  arrives  in  Europe* 
This  nation  will  carry  on  their  mi¬ 
litary  operations  with  the 
peculiar  to  new  focieties.  They^^y 
make  choice  of  their  enemies,  ana 
conquer  where  and  when  they  pleafi^ 
Their  attacks  will  always  b^  made 
upon  fuch  coa^s  as  are  liable'to  be 
taken  by  furprife,  and  upon  thofp 
feas'thax  arc  lead  guarded  by  foreign 
powers,  ^  who  will  find  t^  coun¬ 
tries  they  wifhed  to  defend  conqvijarod 
before  any  fuccours.  can  arrive.  It 
will  be  impoffibie  to  recover  them  by 
treaty,  without  making  great  con- 
ceffions,  or,  when  recovered  for  a 
time,  to  prevent  their  falling  again 
under  the  fame  yoke.  The  colonies 
belonging  to  our  abfolute  monarchies, 
will,  perhaps,  be,  inclined  to  meet  a 
mader  with  open  arms,  who  cannot 
propofe  harder  terms  than  their  own 
government  tmpofes;  or,  after  the 
example  ot  the  Englifh  colonies,  will 
break  the  chain  that  rivets  theco 
ignominioudy  to  Europe. 

•f 

t 

A  Cenfure  of  Cairics^  * 

H  E  fird  canon  of  modern  crl- 
1.  ricifm  (and  indeed  it  has  been 
a  favourite  topic  ever  fince  the  Hood) 
is  the  degeneracy  of  the  prefent  age. 
This  Is  the  grand  aera  of  dulnels  : 
.  Genius,  they  cry,  is  extinX:  iShakef* 
peare,  Johnfon,  and  Fletcher  \  Wy- 
cherly,  Congreve,  .and  Vanburgh ; 
are  no -more  !  True ;  and  the  pre- 
^.fent  writers,  fuch  as  they  are,  will 
hereafter,  at  lead,  have  that  claim 
.to  applaufc.  They  ^v^l  be  no  more. 


But  a  g6od  phy,  fay  the  Critics,  is  iMra,  give  afanaion  to  tbeir  fquab. 
To  fearer,  fo  very  fearcc,  a  commo-  bles,  or  throiv  additioual  weight  into 
dityt  Granted.  When  was  it  o*  that  fcalc,  which  fuccefs  and  fcli- 
therwift?  Aflowing,  for  a  moment,  conceit  have  perhaps  already  made  too 
Aat  every  old  piece  in  Dodfley’s  heavy  ?  Let  every  fuccefstul  ’  writer 
icolleaion  is  excellent,  how  few  are  triumph  in  his  turn,  yet  do  not  chain 
fuch  pieces  to  thofe  which  were  then  his  fellow-authors  to  the  wheels  of 
^v^|tten  and  exhibited,  whofe  wit  and  his  chariot,  but  rather  let  it  be  the 
rptrit  have  not  been  fufficient  to  keep  office*  of  the  critic,  like  the  Have  of 
them  fwcet  and  alive  for  the  delight  the  ancients,  to  bid  him  reincraber 
aad  entertainment  of  the  prefent  ge-  that  he  is  mortal. 

Heration  ?  From  the  days  of  .^If-  But  the  mod  ofFenfive  weapon  of 
chylus  to  yefterday,  few  writers  have  modern  criiicifm  is  fome  reigning 
been  equal  to  the  execution  of  a  good  word,  with  which  every  literary 
tragedy  ;  to  write  a  comedy  is  a  fe-  rifleman  arms  himfelf,  and  does 
rious  matter;  and  c^n  an  excellent  dreadful  execution.  The  two  lead- 
farcc-monger,  fays  Diderot,  is  no  ing  monofylUbles  of  the  houfe  of 
ordinary  charaAcr.  I  have  looked  commons  are  not  more  powerful  than 
upon  the  ftage  for  a  long,  long  feries  fuch  ^  word,  be  it  what  it  may,  while 
oT  time,  and,  without  flattery  to  the  it  remains  formidable  by  being  in 
prefent  race  of  dramatifts,  I  will  ven-  fafhion.  I  am  old  enough  to  re 
turc  to  pronounce,  that  the  lad  five  member  when  the  word  was  this 
and  twenty  years,  or  thereabouts,  fcare-crow.  Genteel  comedy,  and 
lave  produced  more  plays  likely  to  the  p6lited  literature,  were  in  uni-* 
'defeend  to  poderity  than  the  five  and  veffal' requ^d ;  and  every  writer,  who 
'twenty  immcdfatcly  preceeding.  I  attempted  to  be  comic,  dreaded  the 
do  not  mean  to  pay  my  court  to  any  imputation  Of  buffoonery.  If  a  piece 
particular  author;  I  have  thrown  had  drong  humour, — Oh,  Sir,  it’s 
the  compliment  among  them,  and  damned  low  1— was  its  fentence  of 
let  each  of  them  take  as  much  of  condemnation.  * 
it  as  he  may  think  falls  to  his  At  length,  however,  the  word  Low 
lhare.  has  been  fedofed  to  favour,  and  the 

To  point  out  antique  merit  to  the  term  fentimenl  in  its  turn  has  fallen 
moderns,  as  an  objeA  of  emulation,  into  difgraCC.  *  To  anatomife  i 
is  wife  and  laudable ;  but  it  to  fet  up,  charafter,  and  fee  What  breeds  a- 
like  the  gallows,  to  terrify  and  gib-  bOut  the  heart,*  had  formerly  its 
bet  poor  culprits  that  venture  on  the  merit;  but  now  this  diffc^dion  of  the 
high  road  of  letters,  is  impolitic  and  human  mind  has  lod  its  advocates 
ungenerons.  Comparifons  are  com-  and  admirers:  *  Sentimental  (luff 
'monly  invidious,  yet  there  are  a  kind  is  the  phrafe;  and  he,  who  dares  to 
of  comparifons,  ftill  more  odious  than  approve  a'  fccnc  where  the  courfe  of 
diofe  between  the  ancients  and  mo-  the  dory  apparently  leads  the  author 
dems ;  1  mean  thofe  drawn  between  to  exhibit  paffion  rather  than  hu« 
modems'  and  modems.*  Wits,  as  mouf,  is  condemned  for  an  old-fa(hf- 
well  as  beauties,  are  naturally  fond  oned  dunce  and  a  coxcomb.  Grefs 
of  pulling  caps,  and  mangling  the  drolleries,  Of  dull  moralities,  are.e* 
reputations  of  each  other.  But  (hall  *  qually  reprehenfible :  But  humour 
the  fober  critic,  who  ought  to  keep  is  not  to  be'cctifufed  merely  becaufe 
down  their  vanity  and  quell  their  at-  it  is  Low,  nof  fentlment  to  be  ba- 
rogance,  lHallbC|  as  it  were,  rx  stiOiedwhenlt  ftems  to  exhibit  the 
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^ofkingfi  ol  cliilunirc.  Wkh  theai»«^* 
cieiu;  cnrics,  ‘tlvc  twmners  aihd  Ibnci:*  * 
meats  held  an  e^uA(  rank  in  the  dfa«' 
maj  each  alike  ercetlent,  while  they 
were  eich  alike  charaAcriftic. 

'■’After  ftfch  a  free  cenfure  of  the 
modern  coinage  of  cant  terms  in  the 
critical  vocabulary,  if  I  might  be  ai* 
lowed  to  ^ve  cr»rre«cy  to  a  word,  I 
would  endcavoul*  lo  renew  one  that 
k  as  old  as  the  creation, — nature  I— 
the  Sterling  bul  lion  of  nature  I — Let 
the  critics  ceafe  to  inquire  whether 
the  humour  be  low,  or  the  piece  icn- 
tiraental,  let  them  examine  whether 
it  be" natural  I  Kiit  let  the  admirer  and 
imitator  of  nature  alfo  be  on  his  guard 
^  not  to  fall  into  infipidity,  or  to  in¬ 
dulge  the  minute  touches  of  a  Dutch 
pencil.  Let  your  outline  be  bold, 
though  ficnpie  ;  and  fill  it  as  richly, 
and  colour  it  as  highly,  as  you  plcai'e; 
always  taking  care  to  avoid  extrava¬ 
ganza,  and  to' hold,  as  it  were,  the 

*  mirror  up  to  nature  !*  This  is  no 
curb  upon  the  imagination..  Cajihan 

t  is  as  natural  as  Hamlet. 

‘Conipofition  and  criticifm  are  fo 
nearly  allied,  that,  in  making  flric- 
tarcs  upon  one,  I  have  been  betrayed 
almoft  unawares  into  fpcaking  of  the 
other.  Narrownefs  in  each,  man- 
nerifts  in  writing  and  mannerifls  in 
criticifnn,  arc  equally  my  avcrfion. 
The  wretched  fellow,  that  could  paint 
nothing  but  a  rofc,  was  not,  in  my 
opinion,  more  contemptible,  than  the 
cuckow  who’ can  repeat  nothing  but 
low  or  fentimentai.  The  wide  field  of 
‘nature  gives*  fcope  for  that  variety, 
which'  ever  difUnguiihes  an  aera  of 
genius.  Never  was  there  a  period 

*  wherein  excellent  authors  fiourilhed, 
but  their  feveral  manuers  were  as  dif¬ 
ferent  as  their  faces;  nay,  a  good 

*  author  pofTefies  a  verfatility  of  talent, 
not  only  keeping  him  above  the  fer- 
vile  imitation  of  others,  but  inabltng 

‘  hiin  in  a  great  mcafure  to  vary  from 
hlmfclf.  Yet  there  is  another  vice 
oi  critics — which  I  ifoTgot  tp 
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ti<»<)eibre,~I  (nedu  their  perpetual** 
ly'rcimrring  to  every  writer*!  firft 
T>rodu^ion,  and  fettling  it  as  thc' 
(hindard  of  his  genius,  as  if  they 
dreaded  his  cultivating  more  than 
one  fpot  of  ParnafTas.  To  compare 
a  man  with  hiififelf,  difadvantage- 
oiifly  too,  is,  of  all  cqmparifons,  the* 
moft  mortifying:  But  mortification 
is  no  more  the  main  bufinefs  of  the 
crietc,  than  torture  fhould  be  the  fiudy 
of  thefurgeon,  though  forae  pain  will 
of  necefUty  follow  both  their  opera¬ 
tions. 

To  Mr  JOHN  WESLEr^. 
SIR, 

Have  read  your  addrefs  to  the  A- 
mericans  with  much  lurprife  and 
concern.  That  a  man,  after  a  long 
life  devoted  to  the  awful  concerns  of 
religion,  and  of  a  rigidity  of  morals 
ftrikingly  conirafled  to  the  times, 
fhould  in  his  old  age  fiep  forth  a 
champion  in  political  controveriy.  Is 
a  paradox  only*  to  be  folvcd  by  a  re- 
fledion  on  the  general  motives  of 
fuch  compofitions.  They  exhibit  a 
proof,  Mr  Wefley;  that  the  moft  per- 
fed  of  men  have  hopes  upon  earth  as 
well  as  in  the  heavens;  and  indeed  you 
have  the  moderation  and  the  fince- 
rity  not  to  forbid  us  to  believe  fo« 
When  you  deliver  your  opinion,  you 
fay  you  may  be  the  better  believed 
becaufe  unbiafTed,  and  then  exprefs* 
yourlelf  in  this  unguarded  language, 

*  I  gain  nothing  by  the  Americans, 

*  or  by  the  government,  and  probab^, 

*  never  IhalL*  This  is  not  only  an  m- 
vitation  to  the  minifier  lo  reward 
your  pious  labours,  but  a \  thorn  in 
his  foot,  if  he  overlooks  them.  Had 
you  laid,  and  pofitivcly  never  will, 
1  fhould  then  (as  I  always  have)  be^ 
lieved  you  to  be  an  honed  and  a  pious 
man,  'and  fhould  have  fallen  aileep 
over  your  Calm  Addrefs,  till  a  fit  of 

’ 

,  I 

*  Mr  Wefley's  aUdrefs  appeared  in  this 
-wvrk, 
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your  enthufiafin  had  awaked  me. 

-  You  are  furely.  Sir,*  too  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  and  work¬ 
ings  of  human*  paffions,  toexf^d  any 
good  to-  arrive  from’  a  calm  ^drefs 
to  men  (as  you-  fay  the  Americans 
are)  under  the  dominion  of  enthu- 
(tafm.  The  experience  of  yoUr  whole 
life  has  been  the  iiiR  tence  of  euthu- 
fiafm  over  the  calm ;  but  your  fuccefs* 
as  a  fchifraatic  is  a  iuthcient  proof, 
that,  once  aroufed,  neither  reafon  or 
fober  fenfe  can  controul  it. 

1  have  fcen,  Mr  Wefley,  near  i 
hundred  perfons,  whofe  coniciences 
or  underlbmdings  were  aflFedcd  under 
your  miniilry,  fall  into  convulfions;. 
iee  angels  and  demons  by  turns,  con- 
Tcrfc  alternately  with  God  and  the 
devil  ;  your  female  devotees  imagine 
themlelves  the  carnal  fpoiifes  of 
Chrid;  and  have  feen  the  mod  learn¬ 
ed  divines  oppofing  their  arguments 
.  So  thefe  deliriums,  with  as  little  ef- 
fed  as  Canute  fpeaking  to  the  ocean. 

When  a  chimaera,  without  a  fub- 
dantial  bahs,  or  a.vifible  objed,  can 
thus  triumph  over  the  reafon  and 
the  will,,  and  laugh  argument  to 
fcom,  can  it  be  hoped,  Mr  Wefley, 
that  men  a^ing  upon  the  known  and 
eftabliihed  f]^ilems  of  hiunau  policy, 
irritated  to  enthofiafin  in  the  conten¬ 
tion  for  every  thing  that  is  dear,  will 
turn  afide  to  liHen  to  your  addrefs  ? 
Can  it  be  hoped,  that  the  two-|7enny 
pamphlet  of  a  lady-methodiAprea^ 
er  will  inEuence  the  camps  of  the 
'Americans,  or  the  congreiles  of  new 
ienators  ?  You  certainly  have  the 
entbufiaim  to  believe,  that  the  name 
of  John  Wefley  is  to  operate  as  an 
exordfmi  For  how  other  wife  can 
you  be  ufeful?  Every  argument 
that  the  deepefl  knowledge  of  our 
•laws  and  policy,  proIUtuted  to  the 
arbitrary  defigns  pf  g— — ,  have 
already  been  propalleaand  exhibited 
againfl  America.  The  crown,  from 
the  beginning  of.  thofe  diflurbances, 
coq^loyed^  to  go  furpofe^  the 


ablefl  pens-rfmen  pNriftUed  in  alf 
arts  and  fopbiftries  of  political  logic  ^ 
while  •  you,  Mr  Wefley,  have  beok  < 
accuftomed,  from  your  youth,  only 
to  write  and  to  fpeak  on  iubjedi 
that  efcape  the  controul  of  the  un. 
derftandiug;  where  faith  and  imt. 
gination  are  the  guardians  of  the 
will,  becaufe  the  data  of  the  propc. 
fltions  afe  beyond  the  evidence  of 
the  fenfes.  This  is  very  viflble.  Sir, 
in  the  political  fpecimen  before  me. 
It  is  plain  that  you  have  not  lived  a. 
mongft  men,  nor  confldered  the 
principles  of  their  laws  and  political 
eonflitutions.  You  had  been  much 
better  employed,,  could  you  have 
perfevered  in  your  heavenly  courfe, 
and  not,  like  Lot’s  wifcy  have  caft  s 
look  back  upon  Sodom. 

You  begin  your  pamphlet  with 
thefe  words  t  * 

<  The  grand  quellion  which  is  now 
debated,  (and  with  warmth  enough 
on  both  fides)  is  this.  Has  the  Eng- 
liih  parliament  power  to  tax  the  Ar 
meri  can  colonies  ?  ' , 

f  In  order  to-  deteroMne  this,  let 
us  conflder  the  nature  of  our  colonics 
An  Engliih  colony  i^,  a  number  cf 
perfons  to  whom  the  king  grants  a 
charter,  permitting  them  to  fettle  ii 
fome  far  country  as  a  corporatiooi 
enjoying  fuch  powers  as  the  charter 
grants,  to  be  admiaiilered  in  fach 
a  manner  as  the  charter 
'feribes.* 

’  This  is  as  much  as  to  aifert,  that 
a  fet  of  men  living  peaceably  in  £ng> 
l.md  had  obtained  a  charter  to  fetne 
for  lucrative  obje^s.in  America,  and 
had  migrated  on  the  (Ireogth  of  that 
charter.  But  you  cannot.  Sir,  be  ib 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  hiftoiy 
of  our  church,  as  to  believe  your  dr 
finhion  to  be  deferiptive  of  an  Atof 
rican  colony. 

You  mull,  you  cannot  but  kno^i 
.  Sir,  that  the  original  fettlers  of  tbef 
colonies,  fled  from  Great  Britain  a 

a>bacrea  wUdemeis,  to  favc  then 

/ 
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Sim  from  reJigloHS  and  ciril  perfe- 
^utions,  under  the  odious  reign  of 
lAe  Stuarts,  or  were  ejeded  out  of 
4Jie  mother-country  at  the  nod  of  ty¬ 
rants. 

‘  You  cannot  be  ignorant,  Sir,  that 
policy,  and  nbt  friendihip,  procured 
thofc  charters,  after  induftry  and 
perfererance  in  the  honourable  exiles 
had  made  the  defart  look  fair*  ded- 
rable,  and  worthy  of  appropriation. 
It  was  not  till  then  that  the  unnatu¬ 
ral  mother  began  to  fpread  her  wing 
over  her  banilhed  offspring,  and  to 
eherilh  them  with  her  protedion. 
As  the  ftaple  commodities  of  the  we- 
ftem  continent  grew  into  ferious  ob- 
jeds  of  commerce,  inlcscft  ’and  fel- 
dihners  carried  on'  the  work  which 
religion  and  liberty  had  begun.  New 
families  migrated^  commerce  flou- 
riihed,  Britim  manufidures  improved* 
and  cultivation  not  only  extended  it- 
felf  farther  into  the  deikr^  but  lands 
were  transferred  by  tenures,  irom 
•one  to  another!,  as  sn  England,  at 
high  rates.  This  flouriftiing  progrefe 
of  empire  was  difturbed  in  theJaft 
war  by  European  rivals*  And  indeed, 
*fince  'men  have  ovcideapt  the  bounds 
let  by  Providence,  and  tom  from  the 
•man  of  nature  his  humble  poffedions, 
4hcy  have  ever  been,  and  ever  will 
continue  to  ibe,  the  bones  of  conten- 
<ion. 

'  It  was  in  the  laft  war  that,  Great 
Britain  laid  herfelf  under  the  neceih- 
ty  of  defending  her  wide- extended 
dominion,  and  of  afferting  her  claiiO 
to  be  the  firff  nation  upon  earth. 
The  conteft  was  bloody  and  expen- 
five,  but  the  end  was  glorious :  The 
enemy  pro  (Irate  and  (maihlefs,  em¬ 
pire  extended,  honour  maintained, 
peace  edabli^ed,!  and,  like  the  fun 
•rifmg  after  a  (form,  a  young  and  na¬ 
tive  monarch  holding  the  iceptre'and 
afeending  the  throne,  amidft  the  ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  freeft  and  happieft 
people  on  the  globed  :  , 
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Thefe  acclamations  are  heard  no 
more.  They  have  given  place  to 
fuch  murmurs  and  difeontents  as  are 
beyond  your  eloquence  to  quell.  A 
fyffem  of  corruption,  effablilhed  and 
digeffed  early  in  this  retgn,  has  per¬ 
vaded  every  rank  and  order  of  men, 
till  the  fpirit  of  the  conffitution  has 
fled,  and  left  only  the  caput  mortuuin 
behind.  The  forms  of  our  free  go¬ 
vernment  have  outlafled  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  inititoted,  and  have 
become  a  mere  mockery  of  the  pc'^ 
pleibr  whole  benefit  they  (hould  o- 
perate ;  and  in  fuch  deplorable  aeras, 
an  ultimate  appeal  reds  in  human 
nature,  in  human  policy,  and  ia  hu¬ 
man  experience,  in  ihe  many,  whofe 
advantages  are  the  ultimate  ends  of 
a(l  govet'nment:  And  although  men 
have  ieldom  virtue  enough  to  new-  . 
.naodei  aconfiitution  on  an  equitable 
bafis,  they  will  always  have  fpirit  in 
the  end  to  overturn  a  corrupt  one* 
Nor  is  •  there  that  feene  of  mifery 
which  you  prognotlicate  to  be  ex- 
pedled,  from  even  a  total  reparation 
of*  America,  or  its  formation  into  a 
republic,  if  this  country  forces  it  by 
injuffice  into  ineafures  not  originally 
imagined  or  propofed.  Human  po¬ 
licy  is  not  only  refined  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  and  equitable  fcience;  but  that 
daemon  of  difleniion .  is  buried  deep 
in  oblivion  and  contempt,  which  un¬ 
der  the  banners  of  the  crofs  and  of 
the  crefeent,  difgraced  for  many 
years  the  annals  of  Europe,  and 
made  the  fields  of  cultivation  more 
dreadful  than  the  wilder nefs. 

it  is  bigotry,  it  is  religious  enthoi- 
fiafm,  Mr  Weiley,  whicn  has  alone^ 
and  ib  often  deluged  the  ‘  world  in 
blood*  It  is  when  men  fight  for 
they  know  not  what; -when  the  ob*^ 
je£i  is  hid  in  tlie  clouds,  or  evapo¬ 
rates  in  dreams,  that  they  become 
favages  and  brutes,  and  it  is  whc];i 
they  exped  to  be  fed  witii  manne 
irom  IjLeaveO)  (bat  they  die  of 
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ger  in  their  campt,  and  give  up  the  ;ftfength  beMMW-:  the  decider  if 
cntcrprizc.  •  ‘  5  i  ' 

But  when  men  xcith  a  reafonable  But  upon  what  Teitora  do  Atnsni 
dependence  on  God,  and  in  an  ho-  “cans  hold  their  ptop^fiies  as  freemen, 
neft  caufe,  aft  upon  human  pnn-  if,  without  the  wholefotne  delibcra. 
ciples  of  juftice  and  fuccefs,  and  in  'tions  of  therr  own  delegates,  who 
am  enlightened  age  build  a  form  of  can  be  fingly  ’judges ‘of  Ameif'can 
government  on  the  experience  of  interefts,  they*  are  to  be  bound  by 
paft  ages,  avoiding  the  bad,  and  'afts  ot  parhatiKnt  which  mutilate 
improving  even  on  the  beft,  the  pro-  and  defVroy  property  ^  ’Of  what  ufe 
fpeft  is  not  fo  gloomy  as  you  fuggeft.  •  are  their  aBemHIic's, and  their  popular 
You  are  only  a  fervant,  not  a  pro-  *reprcfentatives‘ *if  they*  are  only  to 
‘phet  of  God,  and  mu  ft  therefor^  be  ihe’inftrunietit  of  outward  op- 
forgive  my  want  of  faith  in  your  ’prefl;on,  and  notl  the  protedors  of 
•^tugurs.  -  inward  ftrengih  and  independence  ? 

•  I  will  now  difcufs,  in  a  few  words,  Are  not  the  people  of  Ireland,  op- 
'thc  do^rinc  of  taxation,  which  you  preffed  as  they  are,  allowed  at  Icaft 
have  mifreprelentcd  by  the  denial  of  to  be  the  vi^ims  of  their  own  cor¬ 
an  acknowledged  maxim  hi  our*grr-  rupt  parliament?  And,  although  < 
vemment,  viz.  *  that  eveVy  ‘freeman  is  Britifti  aefts,  where  Ireland  is  fpecified, 
'governed  by  laws  to  which  he  has  reach  there' in  abrogation  of  the 
confented/  which  you  afTrrt  to  be  tcommon  and  ftaUitelaw,' yet  do  they 
feHe.  ^  reach  to  no  new  impoiitions  of  exciie 

That  great  empires  cannot  make  or  cuftoms,  without  the.  votes  oi'tb't 
laws  in  colleftivc  bodies,^  and  that  Irifh  fenate.*  j  •.  *  .*  -  .  i  . 

'many  ihcufands  in  the  freeft  nations  Why  'then  are-  the  Americans  to 
have  not  the  legiflative  rights  of  be  lef^  free  than  Ireland?  Theroaioh 
freemen,  is  true;  and  that  men  lire  is  plain  ;  becaufe  the  crown  hoped  ^ 
Tn  obedience  to  laws  made  before  that  the  murmurs  of  npprcflionwoukl 
their  birth,  is  Hkewife  true.  But  it  die  in  their  paftage  acrofs  the  Allans 
'docs,  not  follow,  from  hence,  .‘that  tic; .that  the  gorgon  of  corruptioa 
^he  community  is  Icfs  free,  if  the  might  be  fed  by  American  fpoils  .with 
spirit  of  its  government  continues,  lefs  clamour^ and  Ids  danger  than  at 
and  operates  along  with  its  form;  homc*^and  that  if,  by  a  gentle  exr 
becaufe  it  is  impoflible  to  frame  a  ertion  of  authority,  it  could  eftablilh 
human  focicty  where  feme  pornon  'a  preferiptive  right  of  taxation^  'the 
''of  natural  liberty  is  not  facrificed  veins  of  America  .'might  be  opened 
for  the  quiet  prefervatiou  of  the  reft,  at  will,  to  confirm  the  influence  of 
*And  thofe  men  who  have  not  indu-  -the  th — over  the  liberties  of  tBc 
Qry  or  capachy^to  arrive  at  thc’at-  ‘people.  ?  ,1 

.tributes  of  legiflativ^  freemen,  have  *’*  The  c — — n  has  been  deceived, 
nevcrthelcfs  'iH'the  immunities^  prt^  The  Americans  have  difeovered  that 

vilegcs  and  protciftion  which  the  the  M - rch  and  the  legi^tUff 

laws  afford  to  the  higheft;  and  hold  are  become  one.  They  have  confideo^  , 
their  lives  and  properties  fiy, the  iame  ed  an  adt  of  the  Bri^ifh  parliamexuas 
tenures  that  the  Monarch  holds  ^  his  only  the  in  hatadoa  of  the  royal  breath* 
^cad  or  his  throne,  viz.  the  prefbrva*  and  an  equal  infringement  on  Britifc' 
trbn*  of  the  political  conftitutitih.  -ahdAmcricannghts.whichfromanA- 
Whenever  fhclc  rr^ts'are  invaded,  muft  ever  fuffer  together.  IVt 
^'e  goveninicnt  •  is  diffolved^  "^and  think  they  arc  defending  both ;  and 

the  event  will  in  the  end  difeover 


who  have  been  the  leaft  wife,  if  not  and  the  other  upon  heaven;  one  hand 
who  have  been  the  Icaft  juft,  '  ftrctchcd  out  to  the  K — gt  and  th^ 

And  now,  Mr  Wefley,’  1  take  my  other  raifed  up  to  God.  I  pray  that 
leave,  of  you.  You  have  ,‘torgot  the  the  fir  ft  may  reward  you,  and  that 
precept  of  your  Maftcr,  that  God  and  the  iaft  may  forgive  you. 

Mammon  cannot  be  ferved  together.  * 

You  have  ont  eye  ou  a  penfion,  AMERICUS. 
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Translation  of  a  Faaoment  wn7/of  in 
J^tln  hj  the  celebrated  Mr  Gaat.  Vide 
Mafons  edition  of  Gray  s  Poems t  lately  fu- 
bfrjhedf  *  • 

^  *•'  i 

ON  the  famM  fliore  where  fierce  volcanos 
glow. 

And  overlook  the  Ihining  deeps  below. 

Old  Gaurus  rears  his  inaurpicioiis  head, 
iiis  vines  confum'd,  aod  all  his  lionoora  fled : 
So  near  a  new>rpning  mouocain  now  abides. 
Burning  his  groves  and  thundering  at  his  fides. 
For  Fame  reports  of  old*  while  aU  around 
The  country  lay  in  folemn  Hlence  drown’d. 
While  mdics,  tboughtlcfs  of  approaching 
woes, 

FnjoyM  the  grateful  hleflings  of  repoiie. 

The  Twrlling  furges  la(h  the  founding  Ibores, 
The  lah'ring  earth  thro*  all  her  caverns  roars; 
Loud  echoes  from  the  lofty  woods  rebound,  'y 
Fair  Naples  from  her  deepeft  bay  profound,  > 
And  dread  Vefuvins,  tremble  at  the  (bund.  3 
(  Sudden  the  yawning  earth  difclofcs  wide 
Fler  dreadful  jaws  ;  forth-ifining  in  a  tide, 
Black  pitchy  clouds  with  burOing  fiames  con- 
fpire 

To  whelm  the  landfcape  in  a  flood  of  fire. 

The  beads  are  fled  t  Along  the  pathleia  wade 
The  frighted  ftepberd  flics  with  eager  hade, 
Hjs  lingering  children  calls,  and  thinks  be 
hears  ' 

Their  didant  footdeps  reach  his  Ud’ning  ears; 
Then  lonely  climbs  a  rock’s  ftupendoui  height. 
And  backward  n‘cr  the  plain  dircAs  hjs  fight. 
If  dill,  perchance,  tO  meet  his  longing  eyes, 
ills  much-lov’d  woods,  aod  humble  cottage 
rile.  .» 

No  objeO  meets  his  eyes  !  unhappy  fwain  I 
But  dreadful  gleams  reflected  from  the  main. 
The  earth  beneath  with  flames  of  fulpbur  torn. 
And  fiery  doncs  in  whirling  eddies  born. 

The  dorms  at  length  robfide,  the  flamA 
decay,' 

And  op’ning  hcav’n  rcflorcs  the  face  of  day  :  * 
When,  lo!  the  gath’rfng  hinds  are  feen  around. 
With  trembling  dept  *tb  tread  the  dreary 
ground ;  *  .  ^ » 


TRY. 

In  hopes  (if  yet  a  (lender  hope  remain) 

To  trace  their  dwellings  ob  mc  deiert  plain, 
I'heir  wives  aod  wretched  fires  remains  to 
mourn. 

And  decent  place  wkhip  the  (acred  um.  • 
(Small  confolatlon  granted  to  their  woes. 

But  all,  alas !  their  haplcfs  (Ute  bedows.) 
Unhappy  men !  no  wives  or  fires  remains 
Shall  greet  youi  eye;,  or  mStiga^  your  pains  | 
For  where  your  peaceful  dwellings  late  were 
fpre^ 

The  new-rais’d  mountain  rears  his  ghadly 
head, 

'WBh'rocks  deform’d  and  Ifdary  afhes  crown’di 
And  proud  o’erlooks  the  fubjeh  plains  around. 
With  devadatioii  tbreau  the  country  o’er, 

And  reigns  defpouc  on.tlic  lonely  Ihore. 

A  name  ill-omen’d  hence  the  country  gains. 
And  long  ncgleffed  lay  the  barren  plains.  * 

No  more  the  plough  is  leen  to  break  the  (oil. 
Or  fruitful  fields  to  crown  the  pealknt’s  toil;* 
No  more  is  heard  the  (hepherd’s  chearful  lay, 
Or  tbnefd!  birds  to  hail  the  riling  day  : 

So  wide  is  fpread  a  face  of  min  o'er ! 

And  oft  the  cautious  feaman  from  the  fhoi« 
Averts  his  flciider  bark,  avoids  the  draid,  ' 
And  pointing  Ihews  the  inanipicious  laud; 
Relates  the  horrors  of  the  Fatal  light. 

And  ail  the  dreary  landfcape  riies  to  the  fight, 
btill  tough  with  flooes  appears  the  moufi«* 
tain's  head,  ‘ 

His  former  flames  cztinA,  his  terrors  fled  ; 
WticfhVr  thefuIphurcusVivers,  which  lupply’4 
Or  old  his  tmweis  wiUi  a  confHnc  ri  Jc, 

By  time  eahaufled,  with  a  ficty  fi»e 
buifice  at  length  to  teed  the  dames  no  more; 

Or  whether,  while  the  ruin  (ecuis  to  fleep. 

He  boards  frcih  miitei  in  l:Is  cavtms  d.ep. 
Prepar'd  (tremendous  thought!)  with 

To  fptead  cleftfufboii  in  a  future  agea 

The  face  of  nat  j:c  now  Is^clian^’'^  aroUiiJ/ 
The  hUl»  appear  with  wHh  nir^g^livc'  ciimu*^ 
And  Bacchus,  who  (b  loSg  die  «  .'aft  :.aa  •fleJ, 
agua  ddighu  to  lift  bu  ^ttve  uCAd, 
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Wllh  erembUng  deft  itibmes  bis  fbroMr 
dandy 

And  elothcs  once  more  with  blnfhing  ?bet 

Chtknd. 


H  O  R  A  C  Ey  Ode  %$•  Lib  .ImitAtc  d» 

IF  with  £lka*t  fnefidlbip  bled 

Sorrow  nor  eire  Smil  hurt  my  hready  • 
Ear  zephvrs  waft  ’em  on  their  wings, 

Beyond  the  ocean’s  farthed  fprings  s 
While  I  regardltfs  who  (ball  reign. 

The  monarch  of  ibme  (cant  domain. 

Or  how  by  fear  and  trouble  preft. 

The  tyrant’s  foul’s  a  foe  to  red  : 

Then,  Mufo,  who  low’d  the  verdant  mead. 
Hither  thy  tuneful  (iderslead. 

Entwine  a  crown  of  flow’rets  fair. 

To  deck  my  charmer’s  beauteous  hair; 

JForif  the  Mule  her  aid  refratOy 
The  poet’s  labours  loft  in  vain : 

Then  join  the  fong,  ye  iacred  choir, 

Otrike  tboo,  O  Mi^,  the  plealing  lym, 
Trtnfinit  to  fame  in  living  Uys, 

Mj  fiuTy  my  lov’d  Eliza’s  pndfe.  ^ 


The  TWO  PHYSICIANS. 

A  FABLE* 

t 

N  E  In  a  w^  and  fick  conditiony 
Deiir’d  a  learned,  grave  phyficiaa  ; 
He  comes— Care  fitting  on  his  brows. 
There  many  a  fbrrow’d  wrinkle  ploughs; 
Ne’er  on  Ills  wan  and'  pallid  faoe, 

Appears  a  cbearful  fmile  to  grace. 

Or  pleafing  look,  to  difeompofe 
His  afpcO  follen  and  morole.— 

No  hopes  he  gives,  no  comfort  Tpares, 

To  cafe  the  Gck  man’s  dying  cares, 

6at  tortures  him  with  talk  of  death. 

And  that  he’d  fbon  refign  his  breath; 

Till  from  his  threats  and  ftern  replies, 
(ThMks  to  bis  help)  the  Gck  man  dies. 

AnothCT,  launching  to  eternity. 

Had  call’d  in  one  of  the  fraternity  :  ^ 
calc  was  defp’rate,  worn  away,  " 

Ifts  hollow  eyes  foarce  law. the  dry ;‘ 

.Hif  diceks  indented,  Beih  all  gone, 

Fioni  top  to  toe  but  fkin  and  bone. 

*Twas  thought,  e’er  many  days,  he  moft 
Pay  nature’s  debt,  and  turn  to  duft  : 

B(y  ptoper  management,  howe’er,  . 

J^y  tOKler,  kind,  and  prudent  care, 

By  mcd*cinet  goitle  and  affuaging, 

By  doOor  aftahle,  engs^ngi  ^ 

Prom  fucb  a  direful  Ibce'tranflatcd,  " 

He  finds  his  health  now  rein  Hated  : 

^And  thus  by  treatment  mild  aud  fore. 

He  DOW  enjoys  a  pcrfe^l  curci  V.. 
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Truth,  when.too  naked  and  audere,  * 
Will  throw  ns  Into  fell  detpair ; 

While  that  applied  with  piesling  art, 
Swift  paflage  finds  to  foothe  the  heart* 
I’hus  under  pleafing  forms  we’re  able 
Truths  to  convey  by  means  of  fable  ; 
And  ftnpt  of  all  its  ghadty  terror, 
•Which  leads  the  weaken’d  mind  to  error, 
Jncnlcatc  truths  with  greater  cafe, 

Becaufc  the  objcA  i& — to  plcafc. 


The  Fatk  of  the^O  \V  L  ffr  entail  nr 

chloe;  '  * 


wo 

TH  E  wind  was  fouth  when  Chloe  (It 
Sefide  a  chry'flal  ftream. 

The  fuo  his  cv’ry  pow’r  difplay’d. 

And  (hed  his  fmi>mer  beam.  ^ 

:  *41. 

The  prattling  waters  whifper’d  reft, 

The  murm’ring  accents  charm’d  her. 
The  am’rous  breezes  klfo’d  her  bread,  • 
And  Sol’s  bright  impuHe  warm'd  her. 
111.  ' 

The  primrofe  fonnd  the  painted  mead. 

Its  various  fweats  convey’d. 

Fire,  water,  air,  and  earth  agreed 
To  melt  the  lovely  maid. 

IV. 

Beneath  a  fylvan  (bade  (he  Bed, 

^  And  on  her  arm  reclin’d. 

Sleep  triumphM  o’er  her  drooping  head. 
Love  o'er  her  captive  mind. 

V.. 

Divinely  fair,  (ccurely  bleft. 

The  nymph  tranfporicd  lay. 

Soft  raptures  fwefl’d  her  glowing  bread: 

In  viUooary  play. 

f  VI* 

But  lo  J  an  owl  with  di('mal  note 
*  Sat  brooding  o’er  her  neft. 

And  draining  thficO'ber  hollow  tbrogi. 
Thrice  broke  my  Chloe’s  reft  ; 

nt. 

Which  Venus  hearing  thither  came. 

And  banilh’d  her  from  i^ht. 

And  bid  the  metfenger  of  fame 
Proclaim  her  bird  ot  night. 

VIII. 

No  grove  by  day  the  now  infefts, 

And  tor  my  Chloe’s  fake,  ' 

Whik  yii  the  (emiber’d  nation  (lcep$^ 

This  wretch  is  kept  awake. 

V-  ,  -y 

Chorus.  . 

•  Ye  wanton  nymphs  and  grace^  ' 

Who  haunt  obfeureft  pk^ 
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Xthofi  andgurli^  who  pUy  your  little  cares 
away, 

If  e'er  in  i^acefm  (hades  this  fiuoer  you  (h»n 
lake. 

With  full  refeotment  treat  her,  . 

..  With  boiigbk  of  cyprefs  beat  her. 

And  rir reward  your  pains  with  rweat*meats^ 
nnt5,  and  cake. 

X. 

Fray,  ye  virgins,  pray  kind  heav'n 
Never  nay  her  fate  revoke. 

Fray  no  refpite  may  be  giv'n, 

For  'twas  Chloc  whom  (he  woke* 

Xl. 

^HORUf. 

Yc  (hepherds,  guard  your  flocks 
On  Wallis's  Auiny  rocks. 


Or  Tempe's  fnritfiil  pblu^ 

Where  love  and  mauc  reiga, 

Ftonr  bef  dclhuOive  claw,  from  her  InfeAfny 
eye. 

May  only  leandal  name  her. 

And  ev'ry  tongue  defame  ha, 

A  prodigy  of  nature, 

IDcfpis'd  by  ev'ry  creature. 

From  thofe  that  creep  the  earth,  to  tbofe  thii 
fwim  the  flty. 

Ye  fiends,  who  rove  at  dole  of  oigbc. 

Call  forth  deferved  hate. 

And  if  you  meet  her  in  her  flight 
Remind  her  of  her  fate 

Chorus. 

Te  wanton  nymphs  and  graces,  &c« 
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Th  £  origin  of  nations  is  obfeure.  -The  people.of  tlie  North  in  parti¬ 
cular,  addided  to  war  and  depredation,  and  averfe  from  literature, 
paired  many  centuries,  before  they  produced  any  monuments  worthy  of 
being  attended  to  by  the  hi  dorian.  Had  the  htdory  of  Scotland  (hared  the 
fate  of  other  nations,  and  remained  only  in  obfeurity,  till  tradition  . 
place  to  records,  and  the  dawn  of  learning  broke  in  upon  the  gloom  of  aiw 
tiquity»  her  (ituation  would  not  have  been  peculiar.  Her  hidorians,  con¬ 
tented  with  fuch  lights  as  they  had,  would  not  have  wandered  in  the  darJ^  .. 
nor  have  invented  fables,  nor  adopted  legends,  where  either  tradition,  oP* 
authentic  records  were  wanting.  But  conqued  and  fanaticifm,  at  different  ' 
times,  rendered  Scotland,  in  this  refped,  particularly  unfortunate. 

The  domination  of  Edward  1.  of  England  laded  not  long  ;  for  the  king* 
dom  was  wreded  from  him  or  his  fou  in  a  few  years,  by  the  fpirit  of  the 
Scots,  under  the  condud  of  the  valiant  Bruce  ;  yet  he  h^  time  enough  up 
bury  in  oblivion  the  ancient  hidory  of  ScotktntL  For  he  dedroyed  the  mow 
numents  that  marked  the  antiquity  or  independence  of  the  kingdom  ;  hie 
fearched  into  churches  and  mona(leries,  and  leizing  all  their  records,  as  ^ 
well  as  the  public  archives,  with  a  barbarous  policy,  he  carried  many  of 
them  away,  and  ordered  the  red.  to  be  burned.  What  Edward  had  iparedl^ 
was  either  fuppreded  through  fear,  or  dedroyed  by  fanaticifm,'  at  the  tiine 
of  the  reformation,  or  at  the  conqued  of  Cromwell. 

But  the  Scots  having  reicued  their  country  from  the  ufurpation'  of  tho* 
Kings  of  England,  their  ardent  genius  failed  not  to  fupply,  in  the  beft  man^ 
ner  it  could,  the  lofs  they  had  fudained  by  means  of  a  temporary  conquelL 
John  de  Fordun,  with  a  pious  intention,  and. a  diligent  pen,  as  early  as  tl^ 
fourteenth  century,  coUc^ed  the  fcanty  materials  that  remained  in  wric^i^ 
monuments,  or  01^  tradition,  and  formed  them  into  an  hidory  in  che.Lacim 
.  tongue,  Jq]^  ^ajor  aodUcdor^BocoQ  foUqwed  hiia  the  fucceediiig 
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tentuiy*  ^ot  long  after  taem^  Bncbanan  took'tifi  the  talk)  and«  had  ha 
been  as  aocurs^e  in  refearch.  and  impartial  in  judgment,  as  he  was  cle2U‘|, 
eloquent,  and  claffical  in  his  ilile,  he  would  have  given  lading  dignity  and 
importance  to  the  ScottUh  hiftory. 

But,  through  the  imperfcei  information  of  the  firft  writer,  the  weaknefs 
and  credulity  of  his  two  immediate  AiccefTors,  and  the  impofmg  erudition 
and  elegance  of  the  lad,  our  annals  acquired  more  the  air  of  romance  than 
of  true  hidory.  In  this  date,  the  critical  acutenefs  of  modern  times  would 
not  fufFcr  our  dory  to  pals.  More  than  one  half  of  it  has  been  cut  off  as 
fabulous'  by,  the  judicious ;  and  the  remainder,  whenever  it  differed  in  the 
lead  from  the  hidorics  of  neighbouring  nations,  has  been  warmly  contro¬ 
verted.  Even  when  unmpported  by  them,  it  has  been  deemed  void  of  au¬ 
thority.  So  dangerous  it  ever  is  to  mix  truth  with  falfchood. 

In  this  unfortunate  date^  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  hiftory,  though  often 
treated*  has  dill  remained  greatly  defedlive  in  point  of  truth  and  authenti- 
■ettyfc  For,  though  fomc  uMitcriale  at  lad  prefented  thcmfelves  in  a  few 
antient  records  and  chartuiaries,  that,  having  fallen  into  private  hands,  had 
efcaped  the  pc^cy  of  Edw'ard,  or  the  fury  of  fanaticifm;.  in  the  antient 
hidories  of  England  and  of  France;  and  in  the  learned  and  valuable  collcdiou 
of ’public  jpapers  and  deeds  com^lcd  by  Rymcr;  yet  want  of  candor,  or  the 
fpintofpat*ty>aud  religious  prejudices,  have  hitherto  prevented  our  having 
a  g^uine  hiftory  of  Scotland  in- times  prior  to  thofe  of  Queen  Mary, 

Happily  we  have  now  caufe  to  rejoice,  that  the  affairs  of  Scotland  have 
attratod  the  ddents  of  our  author.  .To  the  indefatigable  indudry  and  curi- 
ofity  of  an  antiquarian,  to  whom  no  objed  appears  trifling,  if  it  ferve's  to 
elucidate  his  fnhjcd,  he  has  joined  the  learniug  and  fkill  of  an<  able  law*yer. 
To  found' judgment  and  taite,  and  the. candour  of  a  liberal  mind,  he  has 
added  the  mafterly  executiba  of  a  man  of  genius,  much  verfant  in  the  art  of 
imting. 

The  elegant  and  judicious  hi  dorian  of  Mary  ^jvldes  the  hidory  of  Scot¬ 
land  into  four  periods.  The  Hrd,  from  Fergus  I.  to  Kenneth  II.  he  eon* 
liders  as  entirely  fabulous.  The  fecond,  from  Kenneth  to  the  death  of 
’Alexander  111.  requires  only,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  dighUy  touched,  but 
merits  no  particular  or  laborious  iuquiry.  The. third,*  from  the  death  of 
Alexander  ill.  to  the  death  of  James  V.  on  account  of  its  authenticity  as 
well  as  ics  tfnportance,^  he  recoenmends  tP  the  dudy  of  every  Scotfman  who 
tx>  be  acquainted  with  the  hidory  of  his  country.  The  fourth,  from 
die  deadi  of  James  V.  m  the.  union  of  the  two  crowns,  be  chofe,  as  the  mod 
inteiuftiug  for  the  fubjcA  cjfjm. own  work. 

-  Sir  David  Dalrymple  has  feized  the  third  iOf  thefe  periods.  But,  on  a 
nearer  inljpedion  of  the  mateiials  than  the  learned,  Do^or  had  occafion  to 
iaake,  he  bhi  carried  his  atteniioa  as  far  back  into  the  fecond  period,  as  the 
wecieffiblx  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  which  happened  229  years  bef^ore  the  deadi 
of  Alexander  111.  becaufc  it  appears  that  the  deficiency  of  our  records  pr 
tbehaoifU  U  well  Supplied  by  the Engliih,  hidortans,  as  early  as  that  reign. 
The  prdfent  volume,  therrfore,  contains  the  annals  of  twelve  Princes,  from 
-khe  acetfiion  of  Malcolm  HE  to  the  revolt  .of  Bruce  againd  Edward^  com- 
-ptAendkag  a  period  of  247  yeatfs,  beginning  at  loyy^and  ending  at  13C4. 
^dUndailcfakCo  wcM  Mthcnudoted.by  rc&reilcds  to  hifktrians  of  good  credk, 
dr  detdt  and  wrhingi  of. uxidoed>fced  authority,  and  fo  'happily  clearod  front 
Virtdk,  thht  cvtxy  Scotto^rnrtyyow^  iage^. 


Aimah  ‘of  Scotland, 


fSi, 


Buine  memoirsi  look  back  wrth  confidence  nearly  719  years,  and  feel  (entl* 
ments  of  gratitude  towards  the  refpe^kib)e  judge,  who,  with  fuclv  ind^ati*. 
gable  induflry,  and  painful  labour,  has  removed  the  rubbifh,  under  which 
{uch  precious  ruins  were  concealed- 

Lord  Hailes,  by  an  advcrtifement  prefixed  to  his  work,  informs  us,  that 
he  intends  to  carry  it  down  to  the  acceflion  of  James  I. ;  but  we  are  hopefot 
that  the  reception  which  the  public  will  give  to  this  firil  part  of  his  took, 
will  induce  him  to  proceed  to  the  coiiirnenccment  of  the  reign  of  Mary.  In. 
that  cafe,  when  we  confider  his  labours,  and  join  to  them  the  celebrated 
hiflory  of  that  Princefs,  we  (hall  be  able  to  boail  that  our  annals  are  com-, 
pleat. 

To  the  form  our  ^uthor  has  made  choioe  of,  he  has  probably  been  di¬ 
rected  by  the  celebrated  work  of  the  Prefident  Hcnault,  who  has  written  an 
abridgment  of  thchiftory  ot  France.  In  thisrefped,  he  has  certainly  made, 
a  judicious  choice.  For,  being  about  to  feparate  hiftory  from  fable,  and 
faft  from  mere  conjeCKire,  this  form  enabled  him  to  give  his  narration  the 
greateft  precifion,  obliged  him  to  fet  the  fuite  de  terns  in  the  clearet^ 
manner  before  his  readers,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of.configning  coa- 
troverfy,  differtation,  criticifm,  and  lefs  important  incidents,  to  notes  and 
illuflrations. 

As  truth  is  the  great  obje^  of  an  annalll^,  he  muft  refign  many  of 
the  beauties  of  compofition  to  others.  He  cannot  embdiiih  his  paje  with 
fplendid  tales  to  which  he  gives  no  credit;  nor  indulge  hiinfclf  in  le;|rned 
and  profound  remarks,  that  ferve  for  no  other  purpofc,  than  to  fupport 
that  fyftem  of  hiftory  which  he  has  invented  or  efpoufed.  He  muft  even,  ia 
great  meafure,  leave  the  chain  which  connects  caufes  and  events,  to  be  tea* 
ced  by  reflecting  minds;  he  muft  content  himfelf  with  the  great  lines  of  the 
hiftoricarpiClure,  as  prcfeitted  in  hisleries  of  times  and  events;  and  he  muft 
truft  to  his  readers  the  delineation  of  characters,  which  can  beft  be  traced 
from  the  actions  of  the  perlbns  thcmfelves,  if  faithfully  narrated;  He'  muft 
draw  none  of  thofe  portraits  himfelf  which  (bine  fo  often  in  the  page  of  th^ 
modern  hiftorian,  and  tend  to  gratify  the  indolence  ol  the  reader,  though 
fometimes  at  the  expence  of  mifleading  his  judgment.  '  . 

Our  ingenious  and  learned  author,  accordingly,  is  remarkably  clear,  perfpi^ 
cuous,  and  elegant  in  his  narration,  and  fcldom  deviates  from  chat  pleaftng*  tho* 
concife  fimplicity  which  fuits  the  form  and  fubjeCl  of  his  work.  And  we  can  veur 
tureto  aflure  him,  that  his  readers  of  beft  tafte,  highly  approve  of  this  part  of 
his  execution.  But,  at  times,  it  is  to  be  pbferveJ,  he  lays  a/iJe  the  views  of 
annalift.  Led  away  with  an  interefting  perfonage  or  incident,  and  fcizing  th^ 
hiftoric  pencil,  he  delineates  theTcenes  to  be  deferibed  with  all  their  vari¬ 
ety  of  figures  and  attitudes^of  light  and  of  fiiade.  On  thefe  occafions,  wc 
dilcern  the  hand  of  a  inafter,  and  are  tempted  to  wilh  that  the  form  and 
nature  of  his  work  had  not  confined  his  cxcurAions,  or  that  he  had  choiea 
a  period  of  our  (lory,  more  fplendid  in  its  characters,  and  mpre  momentous 
in  its  events  :  Yet,  in  the  ieverity  of.  criticilm,  we  arc  aware  that  thefc 
paintings,  and  thefc .  exertions,  are  to  be  cenfured  as  deviations  from  his 
plan. 

He  thus  pourti^ays  the  character  of  Queen  Margaret :  ^  , 

*  In  dtliricating,*  (ays  he,  ‘  the  character  of  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Mal^ 
colm  II L*  1  follow  the  traces  of  Turgot  her  confcflor.  ^  \  Far  be  it  froni  my 
^  hoary  head,*  fays  Turgot,*  *  to  feign  cr  flatter.  As  God  is  my  witne^ 
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•  and  my  judge,  T  relate  nothing  of  Margaret  but  what  I  know  to  be  true  j 
'  Many  things,  which  I  know  to  be  true,- 1  have  omitted,  becaufe  they 

*  woold  have  appeared  incredible.* 

*  Some  allow^^ncc,  however,  muft  be  made  for  the  ferret  bias  of  a  pane-? 
gyrifti  to  magnify  the  virtues  and  extenuate  the  iinperfedions  of  the  perfon 
whom  he  celebrates. 

*  From  her  eai  lieft  youth,  Margaret  ftudied  the  feriptures,  as  they  were 
then  ftudied,  in  the  verbal  fenfe  of  the  Vulgate.  Her  apprehenfion  was  a- 
cute,  her  memory  tenacious,  and  her  diligence  unwearied ;  hence  ihe  at¬ 
tained  to  an  uncommon  proficiency  in  what  was  then  efteemed  to  be  know¬ 
ledge.  .  Endowed  with  all  the  graces  ot  utterance,  Ihe  was,  perhaps,  incli. 
ned  to  dilplay  her  learning  and  her  eloquence  more  than  her  royal  eftatefe- 
oui  red,  or  than  became  herfex.  ‘  Often/  fays  Turgot,’  have  I  with  admi- 
^  ration  heard  her  difeourfe  on  fubtile  queftions  of  theology,  in  prefence  of 

♦  the  moft  learned  men  of  the  kingdom** 

‘  Gf  this  he  gives  one  examiple,  too  charadleriftical  jto  be  omitted  in  a 
work  which  I  wHh  to  be  a  hiftory  of  manners,  as  well  as  of  events. 

*  For  the  reformation  of  certain  erroneous  pradlices  which  prevailed  in 
the  Scottifti  church,  Margaret  held  frequent  conterences  with  the  clergy. 
The  King  underftood  the  (Gaelic  language  as  well  as  the  Saxon.  He  wil- 
'linglf  pt  rfrmmed  the  ofiicc  of  interpreter  between  his  confoi  t  and  the  Scot- 
tiih  ecclcfiaftics. 

‘  Three  days  did  (he  employ  the  fword  of  the  Spirit,  in  combating  their 

•  errors.  She  leemed  another  St  Helena,  out  of  the  feriptures  convincing 
«  the  Jews.* 

‘  right  feafon  for  celebrating  lent  was  the  fubjcdl  of  this  folemn  con- 
fcrence.*  The  Queen’s  arguments  prevailed. 

1  Margaret  appears  ^o  have  affefted  an  imufual  fplcndor  about  her  court 
She  encouraged  the  ixpportatiop  and  ufe  of  veftments  of  various  colours. 
She  was  magnificent  in  her  own  attire,  ihe  increafed  the  number  of  attend¬ 
ants  on  the  perion  of  the  King,  augmented  the  parade  of  his  public  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  caufed  him  to  be  ferved  at  table  in  gold  and  filver  plate, 
f  At  lead/  lays  the  honeft  hiftorian,  ‘  the  diihes  and  veiTels  were  gilt  or 
f  filvered  over.* 

*  There  was  what  appears  to  us  an  air  of  oftentatious  trifling  in  her  cha- 
^  rities.  Every  morning  Ihe  prepared  food  for  nine  little  children^  all  indi¬ 
gent  orphans :  On  her  bended  knees  (he  fed  them.  With  her  own  hands 
ibe  minlHered  at  table  to  crpuds  of  poor  perfpns,  and  walhed  the  feet  of  fix 
every*  evening. 

f  While  the  King  was  occupied  in  affairs  of  date,  (he  repaired  to  the  al¬ 
tar,  and  there,  with  long  ptayers,  fighs,  and  t^rs,  offered  herfcif  a  willing 
iacrifice  to  the  Lord.  In  the  feafon  of  lent,  befides  reciting  particular  efr 
CCS,  Ihc  went  through  the  whole  pfalter,  twice  or  thrice,  within  the  (pace  of 
twenty-four  hour*;.  Before  the  time  of  public  mafs,  (he  heard  five  or  fix 
pn\atc  maffes ;  after  that  fervice,  Ihc  fed  twenty-four  perfons;  and  then, 
^nd  not  till  th^,  (he  retired  to  a  fcanty  afcetic  meal;  She  fell  a  vidim  to 
her  long  vigils,  fadings,  and  mortifications. 

•  ‘  Thus  have  I  faithfully  delcribcd  the  (hades,  2tnd  marked  all  the  bleinifli- 

Cf  in  the  chara^er  of  this  good  woman  ;  her  zeal  for  matters  indifferent  or 
(dubious ;  her  little  v^ities  of  (hew  and  equipage  ;  her  minute  obedience  ^ 
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r  .  «  '• 

Anhah  of  Scotland-,  ^  j6^ 

✓  • 

.  fortie  evangelical  precepts;  her  literal  performance  of  others;  and  her  onre* 
quired  and  fatal  aufterities.  .  •  ;  .  ,  ^  '  ' 

*  I  now  undertake  the  more  pleafing  employment  of  recording  her  exem*. 

plary  virtues,  and  diftinguifhed  ufefulnefs.  _  •  « 

,  ‘  She  did  not  abufe  that  influence,  which  the  opinion  of  her  worth  had 
merited,  in  the  councils  of  Malcolm.  To  her  he  feems  to  have  entrufled  the 
care  of  matters  rel'pedting  religion,  and  the  internal  polity  of  the  kingdom; 

In  both,  there  was  much  to  reform;  .  .  v  t 

‘  At  that  period,  the  clergy  of  Scotland  had  ceafed  to  celebrate  the  conis 
munion  of  the  Lord’s  flipper.  ‘We  are  finhcrs,’  faid  they,  ‘  and  therefore 
^  we  dread  to  communicate  unw’ortnily;*.  The  Quccii  difplayed  to  them  the*. 
Vanity  of  this  fupcTftiiiOus  of  indolent  elchfe. 

‘  She  reflored  the  religious  obi’ervance  of  Stlnday,  ah  inflitutioh  no  lefs 
admirable  in  a  political  than  in  a  religious  light 
‘It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  marry  his  ftep*  mother,  or  the  widow* 
of  his  brother.  I  piefume  that  this  was  nOt  owing  to  vague  lull,  but  ^ 
avarice;  for  it  relieved  tiie  heir  or  a  jointure. 

‘  We  may  eahly  perceive  how  neceflary;  and  hbiv  difficiiltj  a  reformation. 

^  was  in  that  kingdom,  where  the  clergy  omitted  the  celebration  of  the  com- . 

inunion;  where  the  did  indtion  between  Sunday  and  work  days  was  difre- 
1  garded  ;  and  where  inceftuous  alliances  prevailed.  ’ 

;  ‘  In  the  adminillration  of  her  houlhold,  (he  fo  blended  feverity  of  man* 

I  ners  with  complacency*  that  the  was  equally  revered  and  loved  by  idl  who. 
approached  her.  She  entertained  many  ladies  about  her  perfon,  employed 
their  ' leifurc-hours  in  the  amufements  of  the  needle,  and  gave  a  dridi  attend 
tion  to  the  decency  of  their  condudf.  ‘  In  her  pretence,’  fays  Turgot*  ♦  no-. 

*  thing  unfeemly  was  ever  done  or  uttered.*  A  ftrangc  pidliire  of  that 

'  age  !  .  .  •  / 

‘  On  the  education  of  her  children,  fhe  beftowccf  the  moft  confeientious* 
care.  She  enjoined  their  preceptors  to  chaftife  them  as  otten  as  they  me- . 
tiled  chaflifement.  On  them  the  bellowed  hcr\  tenderell  thoughts  in  her  dy¬ 
ing  moments,  >  .  ' 

.  *  Turgot  pathetically  deferibes  his  lad  interview  with  this  a£Fedlionate  ^ 
mother.  After  long  dilcourfe  on  her  fpir  iiual  date,  fhe  thus  addreiied  him  : 

*  Farewell ;  my  life  draws  to  a  clofe,  but  you  inay  furvive  me  long.  .I'o  • 

*  you  I  commit  the  charge  of  my  children,  teach  them*,  above  all  thirgs,to 

*  love  and  fear  God  ;  and,  whenever  you  fee  any  of-  them  attain  to  the 

*  heighth  of  earthly  grandeur,  Oh  !  then,  in  an  efpcciai  manner,  i>e  to  . 

'  *  them  as  a  father  and  a  guide.  Admonifh,  and,  if  need  be*  reprove  them,  . 

;  ‘  left  they  be  fwelled  with  the  pride  of  momentary  glory,  through  avarice  . 

‘  offend  God,  or* by  feafon  of  the  profperity  of  this  world,  become  carelefs 
‘  of  eternal. life.  This,  in  the  prefence  of  him*  who  is  now  our  only  wit- 
‘  nefs,  I  befeech  you  to  promiie  and  to  perform;’  -  ^ 

*  Her  beneficence  was  unbounded.  1  Ipeak  not  of  her  public  alms-giving, 

=•  however  liberal  and  unremitting*  Her  private  lolicitude  to  do  good  exceeds 

every  encomium, 

‘  We  have  fecn,  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory,  that  multitudes  of  unhappy  ’ 
Englifh  were  led  captive  into  Scotland,  and  difperfed  over  the  country. 
The  Queen  employed  her  emillaries  to  examine  their  condition.  Whenever 
I  their  bondage  appeared  grievous,  the  fccreiiy  paid  their  raafbm,  and 
I  red  them  to  liberty,  herfelf  an  exile  from  England  ! 
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*«  She  xras  huinble  and  fclf-abafcd  ;*fhe  judged  with  niorc  fcvcrity  of  hcf« 
fclf  than  of  others.  She  aflFcftionatcly  reproached  her  confeflbr  for  hit 
i^nt  of  TigUance  in  difeovering  her  faults. 

•  And,  now  that  we  have  feen  the  fruits  of  this  excellent  woman  in  meek* 
nefs,  aflive  virtue^  and  mercy,  wc  *  arc  authorifed  to  pronounce  that  Her 
piety  was.fincerc. 

By  a  tedious  and-  painful  indirpofirion,  endured  with  exemplary  pa* 
tience,  (he  was  brought  very  low.  During  a  (hort  interval  of  eafe,  flic  de- 
voutly  received  the  communion  ;  foon  after,  her  anguilh  of  body  returned 
with  redoubled  violence;  fhe  ftrctched  herfelf  on  her  couch,  and  calmly  waited 
for  the  moment  of  her  difTohition.  Cold,  and  in  the  agonies  of  death,  (he 
ceafed  not  to  put.  up  her  fupplications  to  heaven.  Thefe  were  fome  pfher 
Words  :  *  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God;  according  to  the  multitude  of 

•  thy.  tender  mercies,  blot  out  my  iniquities;  make  me  to  hear  joy  and 
*'gladnefs,  tha't  the  bones  which  thou  has  broken  may  rejoice.  Call  me 

•  viot  away  from  thy  prefence,  and  take  not  thy  holy  Spirit  from  me  ;  re- 

•  (lore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  falvation.  The  facrifices  of  God  arc  a  bro*- 

•  ken  fpirit;  a  broken  and  a  contrite  fpirit,  O  God,,  thou  wilt  not  defpife. 
•‘Do good,  in  thy  goad  pleafure,  unto  Zion,  build  the  walls  of  Jerufalem.^ 
At  that  moment,  her  fon  Edgar,  returning  from  the  army,  approached  her 
couch./  How  fares  it  with  the  King  and  my  Edward  ?’  The  youth  Hood, 
fdent.  •  1  know  all,*  cried  (he,  *  I  know  all :  By  this  holy  crofs,  by  your 

filial’ affe^i on,  I  adjure  yon  tell  me  the  truth.’  He  anfwered,  •  Your 

•  hofband  and  your  fon  are  both  (lain.’  Lifting  her  eyes  and  hands  towards 
heaven/  fhe  faid,  •  Pniife  and  blefling  be  to  thee,  almighty  God,  that  thou 

•  had  been  pleafed  to  make  me  endure  fo  bitter  anguifh  in  the  hour  of  my 
•-departure,  thereby,  as  I  truft,  to  purify  me  in  fome  meafure  from  the 

•  corruption  of  my  fins;  and  thou.  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  who,  through  the 

•  will  of  the  Father,  haft  enlivened  the  world  by  thy  death,  oh  !  deliver 

•  me.*  While  pronouncing,  deliver  me^  (he  expired.* 

‘  Having  mentioned  the  redudion  of  Scotland  under  Edward,  he  deferibes. 
the  death  of  Comyn,  and  the  caufes  which  induced  Bruce  to  aifert  his 
claim  to' the  crown. 

•  Within  four  months,*  fays  he,  •that  fyftemwas  overthrown,  which  the 
incefiant  labours  of  fifteen  years  had  eftablifiied  by  diftimulation,  craft,  and 
violence,  with  a  waftc  of  treafure,  and  the  effufion  of  much  blood. 

^  The  caufes  of  this  fingular  event  arc  fo  differently  related  by  the  hifto- 
rians  of  the  two  nations,  and  by  both  in  a  manner  fo  imperfe^  and  abrupt, 
that  a  curious  inquirer  is  at  a  lofs  what  to  credit,  and  what  to  difbelieve* 

•  In- this  unpleafing  ftate  of  biftorical  fcepticifm,  I  purfuc  the  courfe  of 
my  narrative. 

•  Dcrverguill  of  Galloway  had  a  fon,  John  Balliol,  and  a  daughter, 
Manory,  John  Comyn  was  the  fon  of  Marjory,  and,  fetting  Balliol  afide, 
the  neir  of  the  pretenfions  of  Dcrverguill.  As  guardian  of  Scotland,  and  . 
leader  of  her  armies,"  he  maintained,  for  many  years,  the  unequal  conteft 
with  Edward.  At.  length,  as  has. been  feen,  he  laid  down  his  arms,  ac¬ 
cepted  conditions  of  peace,  and  fwore  fealty  to  England.  Balliol  had  re¬ 
peatedly  renounced  all  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland :  Comyn, 
therefore,  might  be  confidered  as  pofleffed  of  his  pretenfions  in  right  of 
bleed, ‘  fupported  by  large  eftates,  a  numerous  vailalagc,  and  a  valour 
approved  in  the  courfe  of  long  wars. 
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*  The  prctcnfions  of  Bruce  are  wdl  known.  His  grandfather',"  ihe  com- 
pctitor,  had  patiently  acquiefced  in  the  award  of  Edward.  His  father,* 
yielding  to  the  times,  had  fcrved  under  the  Englifh  banners.  But  youngs 
Bruce  had  more  ambition,  and  a  more  rcftlcfs  fpirit.  In  his  earlier  years, 
he  adled  upon  no  regular  plan.  By  turns,  the  partizan  of  Edward,  and^ 
the  vicegerent  of  Balliol,  be  feems  to  have  forgotten  or  ftifled  his, pretend 
fions  to  the  crown.  But  his  charafter  developed  itfelf  by  degrees,  and  *ia 
Diaturcr  age  became  firm  and  confident. 

’  «  Thus  might  the'  factions  of  Balliol  and  Bruce  be  faid  to  have  revived 
in  John  Comyn,  and  the  Earl  of  Carrick. 

.  •  Bruce,  according  to  the  traditionary  report,  made  the  folibwing  pro- 
pofal  to  Comyn  :  *  Support  my  title  to  the  crown,  and  I  will  give  you  my 

•  eftatc ;  or  give  me  your  eftate,  and  1  will  fupport  yourV  To  this  Comyn 
agreed.  The  conditions  were  drawn  out  in  an  indented  inftrument,  and 
fcalcd  by  both  parties.  A  mutual  oath  of  fecrecy  was  taken.  But  Comyn,' 
cither  from  a  fenfe  of  honour,  or  from  the  dread  of  difeovery,  or  with  tht 
bafe  hope  of  ruining  a  rival,  revealed  the  fecret  to  Edward.  ^ 

*  Edward  queftioned  Bruce,  and  (hewed  him  the  letters  of  his  accufer. 

Bruce  found  means  to  footh  the  King  by  mild  and  judicious  anfwers.'  Ed¬ 
ward  dill  fufpc61ed  hirh,  not  only  on  account  of  Comyn’s  accufation,  but 
becauft  he  was  the  rightful  heir  of  Scotland.  Neverthdefs,  he  difTembled 
his  fufpicions  until  he  could  draw  the  brothers  of  Bruce  within  his  power, 
and  thus  cut  off  the  whole  family  at  one  blow.  The  King- having  drank 
freely  one  evening,  informed  fome  of  the  Lords  about  his  perfon,  that  he 
had  refolvcd  next  day  to  put  Bruce  to  death.  The  Eart  of  Gloucefter 
hearing  this  refolutinn,  fent  a  meffen’ger  to  Bruce,  with  twelve  pence  and  a 
pair  of  fpurs,  as  if  he  had  meant  to  reftore  what  he  had  borrow^ed.  Bruce 
underftood  that  this  melfage  wrarned  him  of  danger,  and  counfelled  him  to 
flee.  Much  fnow  had  fallen  during  that  night.  Bruce  ordered  a  farrier  to* 
invert  the  fhoes  of  his  horfes,  left  he  Ihould  be  traced  in  the'  fnow,  and  im¬ 
mediately  fet  out  for  Scotland,  accompanied  w’ith  his  fecretary  and  his  ‘ 
groom.  Approaching  the  weft  marches,  he  obferved  a  paffenger  on  foot, 
whofe  behaviour  feemed  fufpicious.  Bruce  difeovered  him  to  be  the  bearer 
of  letters  from  Comyn  to  the  Englifh  King,  urging  the  death  or  the  imme¬ 
diate  imprifonment  of  Bruce.  He  beheaded  the  meffenger,  and  preffed  for¬ 
ward  to  his  caftic  of  Lochmabeh.  There  he  arrived  on  the  7th  day  after, 
his  departure  from  London.  .  ' 

*  Bruce  repaired  to  Dumfries,  where  Comyn  happened  at  that^ 

time  to  refide.  Bruce  requefted  an  interview  with  him  in  the  con-' 
vent  of  the  Minorites.  There  they  met  before  the  great  altar.  Bruce 
paflionatcly  reproached  Comyn  for  his  treachery.  ‘  You  lie,’  cried’ 
Comyn.  Bruce  ftabbed  him  inftantly.  Haftcning  out  of  the  fandtuary,  he*^ 
called,  ‘  To  horfe.*  His  attendants,  Lindefay  and  Kirkpatrick,  perceiving 
him  pale,  and  in  extreme  agitation,  anxioufly  inquired  how  it  was  witli*^ 
him  ?  <  IlJj*  replied  Bruce,  ^  I  doubt  I  have  fl.iin  Comyn.*  *  You  doubt,^ 

cried  Kirkpatrick;  and  rufhing  Into  the  church,  fixed  his  dagger  in  Comyn’s 
heart. 

*  Sir  Robert  Comyn  gencroufly  attempted  to  defend  his  kinfman,  and 
fkared  his  fate. 

The  juft  iciarics  were  holding  their  covrt  afDumfrics  when  this  ftrange  * 
event  happened.  Imagining  their  lives  to  be  fought,  they  baricaded  the 
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doors.  Bruce  ordered  the  houfe  to  be  fired.  They  furrendered.  He  pep; 
mitted  them  to  depart  out  of  Scotland  unmolefied. 

*  Such  is  the.account  of  this  unhappy  ca^aftrophe  delivered  by  our  wrifers. 
The  Englifli  relate  its  circumilahces  in  a  different,  but  not  more  probable 
manner.  1  think  that  the  hillorians  of  both  nations  have  erred  in  their  ac. 
counts,  and  that  the  real  nature  of  this  fatal  quarrel  is  ftill  unknown, 

*  My  opinion  is,  ‘  That  Bruce,  when  be  met  Comyn  at  Dumfries,  had 

•  no  intention  of  imbruing  his  hands  in  blood,  nor  any  immediate  purpofi 

•  of  *  afferting  his  own  claim  to  the  crown  of  Scotland;  that  the  flaughtef 
^  of  Comyn  was  occafioned  by  a  haily  quarrel  hciwcch  two  proud-fpii  ited 

•  rivals;  and  that- Bruce,  from  neceflity  and  defpair,  did  then  affert  his 

•  pretenfioDS  to  the  crown.* 

‘  It  will  be  remembered,  that  Bruce  and  Comyn  were  the  chiefs  of  two 
difeordant  fadlions.  The  intcrefts  of  the  two  fusions  were  irrcconcileablc, 
although  the  common  exigencies  eff  the  ftate  may  have  united  them  occa- 
i^pnaliy  in  a  fhort  and  fufpicious  amity.  The  pretenfions  of  the  1  iiniiy  of 
Bruce  to  the  Scottifk  crown  had  been  over-ruled  by  the  lam  »us  award ;  yet 
they  ftill  fubfilled  in  the  incliiiatitms  and  wilhei  of  the  partizaas  of  th^t 
family.  The  fame  award  had  elVablifhed  the  pretenfions  of  Baliiol;  and  it 
may  now  be  faid,  without  offence,  that  his  pretenfions  were  favoiired  by 
the  majority  of  the  Scottilh  barons.  The  name  of  Baliiol  conhiuictl  to  be 
ufed  even  after  he  had  loll  all  perfonal  influence  over  the  national  coiinlcls, 
Comyn  and  Bruce  had  been  vicegerents  under  his  acknowJedged  authority; 
But,  although  Bruce  had  concurred  with  Comyn  in  aflerting  the  rights  of 
Baliiol,  his  concurrence  could  never  be  held  as  (incerc.  It  was  adverfe  to 
his  intcreff;  it  was  inconfiltcnt  with  his  amhitioi .  Comyn,  on 'the  other 
hand,  by  afferting  the  rights  of  Baliiol,  afferted  his  own.  Setting  Baliiol 
afide^  who  had  repeatedly  difclaimed  all  intercourfe  with  Scotland,  and 
felting  his  fon  Edward  afide,  .who  was  a  minor,  and  a  captive  in  Englanc^^ 
the  pretenfions  of  Comyn  in  1305  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  BaJiol  m 
1 290. 

‘  Such  was  the  (late  of  parties  when  Bruce  furrendered  himfclf  to  John  dc 
St.  Johi),  the  Englifli  warden;  made  a  feparate  peace;  and  .was  received 
into  favour  by  Edward. 

‘  Comyn  refifted  for  fome  longer  fpace,  but  at  length  fiibmitted.  In  his 
fabmifiion,  he  fecured  conditions  not  only  for  himfell,  but  alfo  for  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  of  his  party.  Ho  and  his  affoclates  were  fined  in  thfee  years  rent 
of  their  whole  cflates.  As  Bruce  had  been  more  early  in  his  fubmilTidn,  the 
fine  impoled  on  him  was  fmaller.  Perhaps  it  was  never  exuded  at  ail. 

«  When  Edward  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  feltlement  of  Scotland,  he 
confulted  with  Bruce;  but  it  appears  that  he  negle<flcd  Comyn  altogether 
In  the  cftablilhmcnt  1304,  his  name  is  never  mentioned. 

'  ‘By  a  brave  ambitious  young  man,  of  high  birth,  and  of  ftill  higher  pre- 
lenfionSy  every  honour  bellowed  on  a  rival  would  be  vieWed  with  jealoufy 
and  hatred.  In  the  eye  of  calm  unprejudiced  morality,  all  fecrec  machU 
nations  to  fupplant  a  competitor  are  odious:  Yet  the  delicacies* of  mora¬ 
lity  fcldom  affedl  a  politician  in  his  purfuits  of  court-favour  and  poWer. 

*  It  is  probable,  that  Comyn  might  have  endeavoured  to  inltii  fufpicioni' 
into  the  mind  ol  Edw  ard ; .  he  might  have  reprefented  his  rival  as  a  dange¬ 
rous  perfon,  vcrfatilc  and  alpiring.  Reporu  of  this  might  have  reached 
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the  ears  of  Bruce,  and,  as  generally  happens,  might  have  been  magnified 
in  the  relniing.  ^  '  '  » 

‘  As  a  freeholder  of  Anrandale,  Bruce  was  bound  to  give  fuite  and  prefenc$ 
in  the  King’s  court  held  at  Dumfries.  Thus  his  appearance  there  ou  the 
loth  February  may  be  rcafcnably  accounted  for,  without  fuppofing  his 
intentions  to  have  been  hoftilc.  His  fudden  journey  from  the  fouih'of 
EngUnd  may  be  imputed  ro  the  fame  caufe. 

*  The  appearance  of  Comyn  at' Dumfries  was  probably  owing  to  fome  ac¬ 
cident  of  a  like  nature.  '  ^ 

«  Bruce  was  tull  <if  refentment  at  the  reports  which  he  had  heard  of  Co- 
myn’s  intrigues.  He  impatiently  demanded  ah  interview,  aud  an  explana¬ 
tion.  Had  Comyn  been  conlcious  of  what  our  hiftorians  lay  to  his  charge, 
he  would  have  avoided  the  interview.  •  Had  Bruce  meant  to  aflaflinate  Co- 
myn,  he  never  would  have  propofed  a  fantfluary,  a  place  fo  tremenduous, 
in  the  notions  of  ihofe  times, .for  the  feene  of  atflion.  What  w^as  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  converl'ation  between  two  fierce  and  rival  fpiriu,  we  can  do  no 
more  than  conjecture.  It  muft  have  been  private.  Some  few  words  only 
.could  be  overheard  by  prejudiced  attendants.  It  appears  that  the  contefi 
'grew  warm,  and  that  Hrucev  (truck- Comyn  with  his  dagger.  No.fooner 
had  he  atchievtd  this  rafh  deed,  than  the  enormity  of  the  ofTence- dillradted 
his  imagination.  Murder  and  facrilege — they  were  crimes  w’hich  Edward, 
as  a  fovereign,  would  not,  and  as  a  politician,  could  not,  forgive.  The 
impetuous  zeal  of  the  follow^ers  of  Bruce  aggravated  the  offence,  and  gave 
to  the  whole  tranfadlion  the  appearance  of  premeditated  adafiination. 

‘  The  only  alternative  left  for  Bruce  w’as  to  he  a  fugitive  or  a  King. 
Placed  in  this  fingular  fituation,  he  afferted  his  claim  to  the  Scottifh  crown. 

‘  To  me  it  feems  evident,  that  Bruce  had  formed  no  plan,  nor  concerted 
any  meafiires,  ior  making  his  claim  effe(5lual.  He  had  not  a  Angle  fortrefs 
at  his  command  but  the  caitle  of  Kildrummy,  and  that  was  at  top  great  a 
diftance  lo  be  ferviceable;'on  his  firft  appearance  in  arms,  beAde  his  own 
brothers  and  dependents,  few  barons,  and  thefe  chiefiy  young  men,  ranged 
themfelves  under  his  Aandard.  He  had  prepared  no  refources,  was  little 
able  to  annoy  the  enemy,  and  had  no  means  of  maintaining  a  defenAve 
war.  - 

‘  I  propo  e  thefe  conjectures  with  much  diffidence,  and  indeed  with  little 
expectation  of  (atisfying  my  readers:  For  there  are  fome  faCts  which  may 
be  termed,  the  land-marks  o/hifiory^  by  w  hich  men  have  been  wont. to  conduA 
themfelves.  He  who  removes  them,  oi  endeavours  to  place  fhem  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  point  of  view,  is  conAdered  by  ail  parties  as  a  pragmatica,!  and  dan¬ 
gerous  innovator.* 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  give  farther  fj^ecimens  of  the  manner  and  compo- 
fition  oi  thefe  annals,  the  whole  of  which  delerves  the  careful  perufal  of 
jcvei  y  Scotfman. 

It  would  jwell  this  article  into  too  great  length,  were  we  to  engage  in  a 
minute  criticifm  of  this  important  work.  Nobody  feems.  better  qualiEed  to 
correct  any  errors  that  may  hav^*  efcaped  his  accurate  pen  than  the  author 
himfelf.  But,  as  we  could  with  that  his  book  were  as  peifcCl  as  poAibie  in 
future  editions,  we  ihall  mention  a  few  circumAanccs  which  have  'occurred 
to  us  onthe  perufal  of  it.  ..  . 

We  muA  obftrve  that,  once  or  twice  in  the  text,  if  we  are  not  miftaken, 
and  frcqueutJy  in  the  notes,  our  author  anfwcrs  an  argument,  or  confutes 
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te  ftcIverTafy^  "by  a  witty  or  ironical  expreffion,  which  Icflcns  his  ufua!  pcm 
fpicuity :  for,  though  the  learned  of  this  country  will  in  general  nnderftaaj 
•ftch  palTages,  yet  foreigners,  and  the  uolearncd,  will  be  frequently  at  a 
lofs  to.  comprehend  them*  To  give  one  example;  From  h«  note  about 
Blind  Harry,  it  is  impoffible  to  learn  that  this  man  was  a  poet,  and  not  an 
hiftorian.  .  . 

Sometimes  too  we  conceive  afi  argument  of  little  confequencc  falls  from 
our  author.  Of  this  fort  there  are.o^e  or  two  inllances  in  his  diiTertatiou 
on  the  origin  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart.  He  there  indeed  fufficiently  eRablifli, 
es  his  opinion  ;  and,  on  that  account,  he  needed  not  fuch  an  argument  as 
this  :  *  That  it  is  hard  to  fay  by  what  accident  Alan  le  Roux  of  Brittany 
•  (hould  have  become  acquainted  with  Emma  the  daughter  of  Si  ward  Earl 
<  of  Northumberland.*  By  fuch  a  go-by  as  this,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
.the  expredion,  one  might  raife  a  doubt  concerning  every  one  marriage  al- 
moft  that  is  chronicled  in  the  Annals  of  Scotland.  In  the  fame  dilTcrtation, 
he  dates  it  as  a  reafon  why  Alden  Dapifer  could  not  be  the  fteward  of  Scot¬ 
land,  becaufe  his  name  is  fo  low  down  among  the  witneffes  to  a  charter; 
But  no  conclufion  can  judly  be  drawn  from  hence,  for  the  fon  of  that  Aldeu  , 
is  placed  before  the  fon  of  Gofpatrick  himfelf,  who  is  the  lad.witnefs  to  the 
deed. 

We  could  wifh  that,  in  future  editions,  his  Lordfhip  would  place  the 
notes,  learned  and  ingenious  as  they  arc,  in  the  end  of  the  book.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  they  deform  the  page,  and  inteirupt  the  reader  in  the  thread  of  the 
ftory.  After  the  firft  edition,  the  public  will  be  fatisfied  with  the  authenti* 
.city  of  his  annals,  and  there  will  be  no  occafion  to  have  the  proofs  and  il- 
luilrations  fo  near  al  hand.  We  mud  fubinit  to  the  author’s  own  judgment 
whether  or  not  fome  of  the  fadts  and  circumdances  in  the  notes  do  not  de-  1 1 
ferve  a  place  in  the  text ;  and  whether  or  not  fome  of  his  inquiries,  now  in 
.the  text,  fuch  as  that  concerning  the  introdudlion  of  the  feudal  law,  would 
not  find  a  naore  proper  place  in  the  notes. 

It  is  with  the  mod  fincere  plcafure  that  we  take  notice  of  that  liberal  fpi-' 
rit  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  this  work,  both  with  refped  to  religion 
and  politics.  Our  author  appears  evidently  to  be  a  firm  protedant,  and  a 
lover  of  the  conditution  of  his  country,  without  any  of  that  bigotry  or 
fiercenefs  which  charaderize  the  party  fpirit  of  either  denomination. 

We  could  have  inclined,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  had  been  confident  with 
our  author’s  love  of  truth,  to  have  leaned  a  little  more  to  the  lide  of  his  na-  ; 
live  country.  The  fear  of  being  thought  partial  has  Ipmetimes  made  men 
unjud.  We  arc  far  from  acculing  our  author  of  this  fault ;  But  we  will 
venture  to  fay,  that,  having  found  his  bed  materials  in  tlie  hidorians  of 
England,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  puts  chief  trud  in  them,  and  gives  his 
work  that  colouring  with  which  their  writings  tinged  his  own  mind.  They, 
however,  are  not  always  impartial,  any  more  than  the  Scottilh  writers ;  and 
furely,  when  Englifh  records  or  chronii^les  fail,  Scottilh  hidory  or  tradition  ! 
ihould  be  held  good,  except  where  it  exceeds  probability.  t  ^ 

•  *  » 

•  I 

t  f  I 

Ohfervations  biftorical^  critical  and  medieal,  on  the  Wtnes  of  the  ancients ;  ana 

the  analogy  between  them  and  modern  H(ines.  With  general  Ohfervations  on  tit 
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Principles  and  ^alitics  of  Water  ^  and  in  particular  on  thofe  of  Bath.  By  Sir 
Edward  Barry.  London^  Cadell ;  Edinburgh^  Elliot.  ' 

INquiries  into  the  domeftic  oeconomy  of  the  ancients,  are  both  ufeful  and 
amufing.  Without  feme  knowledge  of  this  article,  it  is  impoffible  tbun- 
derftand  perfectly  their  hiftorians,  orators,  and  poets.  Frequent  references 
are  found  in  their  works  to  particular  manners  and  cuftoins,  which  having 
been  well  known  at  the  time  they  wrote,  created  then  no  obfeurity,  but 
which  now,  bcingjforgot  or  obliterated,  occafion  confuhon  and  darknefs.  In- 
yeftigations  of  thefe  ufages  refled  much  light  o\\  the  capital  produdions  of 
antiquity,  and  the  illuftration  of  thefe  produdions  adds  authority  and  im¬ 
portance  to  the  inveftigations.  The  reader  will  difeover  with  fatisfadioa 
ieveral  inftances  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  in  the  treatife  before  us. 

The  great  and  public  tranfadions  of  government,  the  confpicuous  events 
of  peace  and  war,  attrad  moft  ftropgly  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
mankind  ;  but  there  is  an  uniformity,  in  which  almoft  all  nations  and  times 
have  a  refcmblance.  In  the  diredion  of  domeftic  police,  the  tailes,  the  hu¬ 
mours,  and  paflions,  find  more  free  occafion  of  indulgence,  and,  from  views 
'  of  it,  are  perhaps  to  be  deduced  the  moft  charaderiftic  marks  of  manners  and 
times.  On  thefe  accounts  the  fubjed  of  the  prefent  publication  is  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  afford  much  entertainment,  and  even  ufeful  inftrudion  to  the 
reader. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Sir  Edward  Barry  in  this  performance,  leads  him  to 
treat,  firft,  ‘  of  the  general  nature  and  principles  of  wines.*  On  this  part  of 
the  fubjed,  we  are  forry  to  oblerve,  that  the  author  appears  to  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  no  theory  of  fermentation  pofterior  to  that  of  Boerhaave,  and,  in 
particular,  that  he  feems  to  be  ignorant  of  the  late  ingenious  difeoveries 
concerning  fixed  air.  Thefe  circumftances  render  this  portion  of  his  book 
incomplete  and  unfatisfadory. 

He  proceeds  to  difeufs  in  order  the  manner  of  making  wines  among  the 
ancients,  the  conftrudion  of  their  wine-cellars,  and  the  fize  and  nature  of 
their  wine-vcflcls.  He  enumerates  the  principal  kinds  of  wines  made  in  I- 
taly,  in  Greece,  and  the  Lefler  Afia.  ile  deferibes  the  entertainments  of  the 
ancients,  and  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  medical  qualities  of  the  an¬ 
cient  wines. 

Upon  each  of  thefe  topics,  the  author  difeovers  confidefable  knowledge, 
and  much  acquaintance  with  the  writers  of  antiquity.  We  are  forry,  how-- 
ever,  to  obferve,  that  the  reader  does  not  always  obtain  fatisfadion.  If 
.we  miftake  not,  the  author  fometimes  mifapprehends  the  meaning  of  the 
writers  he  quotes ;  and  his  manner,'  on^  the  whole,  is  rather  feeble  and  in¬ 
accurate. 

As  a  fpeclmen  of  his  ability,  we  fhall  fubjoin  his  account  of  the  methods 
the  ancients  employed  both  to  heat  and  to  cool  their  wines,  according  to  the 
different  occafions  on  which  t!\ey  were  ufed. 

*  Several  who  have  been  induced  to  think  that  the  antients  ufually  drank 
their  wine  and  water  warm,  have  fallen  into  this  error,  from  not  making 
a  diftindion  between  the  different  manner  in  which  the  valetudinarians  and 
healthy  ufually  drank  their  wines ;  and  from  a  fuperficial  attention  to  fome 
remarkable  paffages,  which,  though  produced  by  them  to  fupport  their  o- 
pinion,  when  rightly  cpnfidered,  are  the  ftrong^  evidences  againft  it*  It 
was  a  common  and  a  prudent  cuftoni  among  the  ancients,  to  boil  the  water 
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Wfore  It  was  afterwards  ufcd  cold.  The  Greek  phyficlans  particularly  con* 
demn  crude  water  as  flatulent,  and  apt  to  opprefs  the  ftomach ;  for  all  wa¬ 
ter  being  in  fomc  degree  impregnated  by  the  foil  through  which  it  paffes, 
or  in  which  it  has  long  (lagnated,  becomes  by  boiling  more  pure;  the  ac¬ 
tive  impure  parts  exhale;  and  the  more  heavy,  when  it  cools,  fubfide;  the 
infers  with  which  it  often  abounds  are  deflroyed,  and  it  is  rendered  more 
light  and  falutary.  But  another  important  ufc  was  made  of  this  previoufly 
boiled  water,  which  not  only  clearly  explains  the  fenfe  of  thefe  paffiges, 
but  points  out  the  manner  in  'which  they  drank  their  wines,  and  the  pecu¬ 
liar  nature  and  qualities  of  them.  They  did  not  think  it  luflicient  to  di¬ 
lute  their  wines  with  the  pureft  cold  water,  but,  to  gratify  their  tafte,  they 
frequently  added  fnow,  or  ice,  which  were  apt  to  vitiate  the  water  by  their 
impurities.  But  the  manner  of  cooling  and  diluting  their  wines  was  great* 
ly  improved,  by  iramerfing'the  veffel  which  contained  the  wine  mixed  with 
boiled  water,  into  fnow» ;  by  which  means  it  very  quickly  received  a  more 
pure,  equal,  and  intenfe  degree  of  coldncfs,  and  !s  on  that  ai?count  parti¬ 
cularly  diflinguifhed  by  Martial. 

'  ‘  This  invention  Pliny  aferibes  to  Nero,  who  valued  himfelf  more  on  this  . 
improvement  in  luxury,  than  .vuguftusdid  on  encouraging  the  finer  arts; 
but,  though  he  might  have  been  the  flrft  who  introduced  the  more  frequent 
tife  of  it  at  Rome,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  very  ancient  cuftom.  Celfus  gives 
to  Afclepiades  the  merit  of  reviving  it  among  the  Greeks.  Herodotus  men¬ 
tions,  that,  when  the  king  of  Perfia  went  with  his  army  on  an  expedition, 
he  drank  no  water  but  what  had  been  taken  from  the  river.  Choafpes,  which 
being  flrft  boiled,  and  afterwards  received  into  filver  vefTels,  was  conveyed 
in  four-wheeled  machines,  drawn  by  mules,  wherever  he  went,  and  kept 
folcly  for  the  ufe  of  the  king.'  Athenacus  confirms*  this  account,  and  men-  / 
tions  the  manner  in  which  this  royal  water  was  conveyed  and  preferved, 
and  fays  it  was  of  the  ligbtefl  and  m.olt  grateful  kind.  Alexander,  in  his 
Indian  expedition,  at  the  fiege  of  Petra,  diredted  thirty  pits  to  be  made  as 
refervoirs  for  fnow,  which  were  covered  w  ith  ftraw,  to  defend  it  againft  the 
external  air;  with  this  his  wine  and  water  was  cooled.  Galen,  who  was 
long  acquainted  w'ith  this  method  of  preparing  the  water  in  his  own  coun- 
*  try,  particularly  recommends  it ;  and  fays,  that  the  cuftom'  then  prevailed 
at  Rome  of  preparing  their  water  by  flrft  boiling  it,  and  afterwards  cool¬ 
ing  it  in  fnow’,  and  that  it  w’as  then  called  decora.  This  diftinguifhing  term, 
therefore,  not  only  denotes  cold  water,  which  had  been  boiled,  but  which 
had  been  afterw’ards  made  more  exquifitely  cold,  by  being  cooled  wdth  icc 
or  fnow ;  which  is  ftrongly  expreffed  by  Juvenal,  and  diftinguiftied  by  Mar¬ 
tial  with  the  name  of  Nobile  Frigus. 

‘  This  prevailing  cuftom  not  only  contributed  to  make  their  wines  more  * 
agreeable  and  falutary,  but  the  hot  water  was  often  neceffary  to  diffolvc 
their  more  infpiffated  and  old  wines.  Several  paffages  in  the  poets,  which 
only  regard  this  previous  and  elegant  preparation  of  the  water,  either  ap¬ 
pear  obfeure,  or  have  been  miftaken  for  the  manner  in  which  they  drank 
their  wines.  Thus  Horace^  when  he  endeavours  to  difengage  his  friend  TV 
lephus  from  his  anxious  attention  to  ferious  affairs  and  ftudies,  excites  him, 
with  his  peculiar  fpirit,  to  dircA  his  thoughts  to  what  may  much  more 
conduce  to  his  real  happinefs ;  how  they  may  purchafe  a  cafk  of  the  bed 
^Ina  wine:  And  who  can  bell  prepare  the  boiled  water,  that,  when  cooki 
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in  fnow,  It  may  be  drank  In  the  greateft  perfefllon.  Which  Is  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  true  fence  of  this  paffage,  but  miftaken  by  all  the  commentators. 

‘  As  boiled  water  was  thus  necefTarily  and  univerfally  ufed,  there  were 
particular  places  at  Rome  where  it  was  publicly  fold,  called  Then?iopolia^  from 
thofe  of  the  fame  kind  in  Greece.  There  were  two  forts  of  Thermc^oliay  the 
one  in  which  the  hot  water  was  prepared  for  the  baths,  the  other  in  which 
water  of  a  much  purer  kind  was  prepared  for  drinking, ,  and  in  ve/TeJs  of  a. 
very  different  ftru^lure.  This  kind  is  mentioned  by  feveral  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  authors.  Vitruvius  has  given  a  general  defeription  oi  tl^  Thermo- 
polium.  Seneca  is  more  particular,  and  has  added  the  curious  courfe  of 
the  ferpentine  tubes,  through  which  the  water  is  more  quickly  heated  ia 
iispaffagc  to  the  Caldariuin.  It  was  compofed,  he  fays,  of  three  different 
refervoirs  made  of  copper,  which  communicated  with  each  other;  the  firft 
and  higheft  received  the  cold  watw  from  an  aquedu<ff,  and  was  called  the 
Frigidnrium;  the  fecond,  Tepidarium ;  and  the  third  Caldarium,  which  was 
heated  by  a  fire  placed  immediately  under  it.  The  paff.ige  of  the  water 
from  the  Frigidarium  into  the  Tepidarium  was  dire(5lly  perpendicular, 
through  an  intermediate  cylindric  tube,  but  fro  n  thence  into  the  Calda¬ 
rium  through  a  long  feries  ot  ferpentine  tubes,  which  furrounded  it  in  an 
'  oblique  direction.  By  this  artifice,  the  water  moving  through  fuch  an  ex¬ 
tended  furface,  very  quickly  acquired  a  heat,  equal  to  that  in  the  Calda¬ 
rium,  and  immediately  fupplied  the  fame  quantity  of  hot  water  to  it,  which 
at  any  time  had  been  drawn  from  it ;  by  which  mechanifm  the  Caldarium 
was  inftantly  fupplied  with  hot  water,  and  each  refervoir  was  equally  full 
with  different  waters.  Thefe  refervoirs  are  often  called  Miliaria. 

‘  Though  the  Thermopolium  and  Miliarium  are  often  mentioned  by  dif¬ 
ferent  authors,  as  Plautus,  Cato,  Palladius,  and  Athenaeus,  yet  the  de¬ 
feription  given  of  its  ftrndlure,  and  of  other  curious  circumflances  relating 
to  it,  muff  have  continued  after  fo  many  centuries  very  perplexed,  had  not* 
Andreas  Baccius  met  with  a  particular  opportunity  of  examining  the  re¬ 
maining  ruins  of  the  Dioclefian  baths,  in  which  he  was  affifted  by  jtwo 
learned  antiquarians;  who,  by  tracing  them  accurately,  and  comparing* 
their  obfervations,  were  enabled  to  illuftrate  Seneca’s  defeription  of  the 
Thermopolium,  and  to  form  a  plan  of  it,  with  fuch  ornaments,  as  proba¬ 
bly  graced  it  in  its  original  ftate.  By  their  induftry,  this  curious  piece  of 
antiquity  has  been  preferved  from  more  obfeurity  and  oblivion. 

*  Among  feveral  Thermopolia  at  Rome,  fome  one  was  probably  more  di- 
ftinguifhed  than  any  other,  not  only  for  its  ftru(ffure  and  elegance,  but  the 
fuperior  qualities  of  the  water  with  which  it  was  furaifhed  from  a  particu¬ 
lar  aqueduft.  The  city  was  fupplied  with  a  plenty  and  variety  of  waters 
from  different  diftances  and  heights ;  and  as  they  fo  much  contributed  to 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  the  peculiar  care  of  them  was  committed  to 
the  .^^diles,  Julius  Frontinus,  and  Raphael  Fabrettus,  two  learned  antiqua¬ 
rians,  have  given  a  particular  defeription  of  them,  and  plates  of  the  re¬ 
maining  ruins,  which  will  fully  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  thole  that  are  defi- 
rous  of  being  more  informed.  Among  thofe  aquedudfs,  the  Aqua  Martia 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  purity.  It  was  repaired  by  Agrippa 
when  he  was  iEdile ;  and  as  its  water  was  often  deficient  in  the  fumracr, 
Aiiguftus  ordered  another  aquedudf  to  be  made,  which  occafionalJy  con¬ 
veyed  water  into  it  from  a  different  fpring  of  equal  goodnefs.  Piiny  men¬ 
tions  the  Aqua  Mania  as  preferable  to  any  other  for  its  (alubrity  and  cold« 
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ncfs,  and  fays  it  was  a  peculiar  blefling  granted  by  the  Gods.  ‘  Propertius 
takes  notice  *of  the  uncommon  ftrcngth  and  beauty  of  this  aqucdu^,  and 
MaVtial’s  r.uml)ers  run  more  fmooth  than  ufual,  when  he  defcribes  its  fe- 
rcnc  motion  and  tranfparency.  I  more  particularly  dwell  on  the  praifes  of 
this  water,  as  it  very  probably  fupplied  that  principal  Thcrmopolium  de- 
fcribed  by  Seneca:  For  we  find  that  the  Aqua  Martia,  on  account  of  its 
fplendour  and  purity,  was  folely  appropriated  to  drinking  ;  nor  would  they 
fuffer  ir,  like  that  of  aquedu<5ls,  to  be  contaminated  by  a  common  ufe.  This 
feems  to  be  confirmed  by  Tibullus,  who  likewife  points  out  the  ufe  of  it, 
in  diffolving  the  old  infpilTated  wines.  This  warm  water  was  fo  nccefiary 
to  temper  their  wines,  and  to  prepare  them  for  being  afterwards  cooled  in 
the  fnow  before  fupper,  that,  by  a  fiated  rule,  tlie  fervant  who  negle<5led 
to  bring  home,  at  a  certain  hour,  the  warm  water,  was  to  be  puniflieJ  with 
ftripes,  in  proportion  to  the  time  during  which  the  fupper  was  put  off*,  be¬ 
yond  the  ulual  hour.  It  frequently  happened  that  the  fervant  who  had 
been  employed  to  mix  the  wine  with  the  water  at  the  Thcrmopolium,  drank 
privately  of  it,  and  fometimes  fo  freely  as  to  get  drunk  there,  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  mentioned  by  Plautus ;  and  in  another  comedy  he  introduces  Pa- 
iaeffrio  accufing  Lucrio  of  having  drank,  or  given  away,  fome  of  the  wine,’ 
•who  with  fome  humour  endeavours  to  evade  the  charge  againff  him. 

«  The  Thcrmopolium  was  ufually  furuifhed  with  feveral  wines  and  vinous 
preparations,  which  is  confirmed  by  Plautus.  It  W'as  ufual,  with  fiich  who 
had  not  wine  in  their  own  cellars^  on  occafional  entertainments,  to  fend  for 
it,  prepared  at  the  Thcrmopolium,  and  cool  it  afterwards  in  fnow  ;  others 
often  (lopped  there  as  in  a  dram-lhop,  and  drank  the  wine  hot ;  and  this 
vice  was  fo  common,  that  Thermopolarc  expreffed  a  drunken  fellow  who 
had  been  tippling  there ;  for  wine  thus  heated,  inebriated  them  fooncr  than 
cold  wine.  On  this  account  old  debauchees,  whofe  ffomachs  could  no 
longer  bear  liquors  cooled,  drank  the  wine  thus  heated. '  This  was  at 
length  the  cafe,  of  Nero,  who  was  thence  called  Caldus  Nero,  and  Tibe¬ 
rius,  Biberius  Caldus. 

•  As  the  Thcrmopolium  was  thus  a  neceffary  part  of  luxury  to  the  great, 
and  of  debauch  and  mirth  to  others,  Dio  mentions  that  Claudius,  to  fub«* 
due  more  effe^ally  the  temper  and  fpiric  of  the  people,  ordered  all  the 
Thermopolia  to  be  demolilbed  ;  and  the  fame  author  fays,  that  Caius  Cae- 
far,  on  a  public  mourning  for  his  fidcr  Drufilla,  order^  all  the  Thermo¬ 
polia  to  be  ihut  up,  and  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  any  one,  who,  during 
that  time,  tranfgrelTed  this  Jaw,  and  that  one  perfon  was  aflually  put  to 
death.  This  is  Icfs  furprifing,  as  by  the  fame  edidl  he  forbade  any  one  to 
fup  in  company  with  their  ncareff  relations,  to  engage  in  any  chearful  a. 
mufements,  or  even  to  laugh.  Such  has  been  the  (evere,  and  often  ridicu¬ 
lous  exertion  of  arbitrary  power  ! 

<  The  cuftom  of  cooling  wines  with  fnow  was  derived  from  the  Afiatics 
and  Greeks  to  the  Romans.  Plutarch  defcribes  the  manner  in  which  they 
preferved  it,  by  covering  it  with  draw,  and  coarfe  cloths  unlhorn.  Xeno¬ 
phon  fays  it  was  necelTary  to  procure  fnow  to  cool  the  wines  in  fummer, 
which  otherwife  could  not  be  drank  with  any  pleafure.  The  Orientals  more 
early  ufed  it  for  this  purpofe :  Aud  Athenaeus  mentions  it  as  an  ancient 
cultom,  and  that  they  uf^  oak- branches  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Various 
inffaoce?  among  the  eaftem  nations,  of  this  cuftom  of  cooling  their  wines 
be  produced!  a&d  p^ucolarly  umopg  the  Jews.  la  fome  hot  couu- 
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tries  it  was  often  difficult  to  obtain  it,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fearch  in¬ 
to  the  hollow  cliffs  to  colledt  it.  Mount  Hebron,  which  was  always  cover¬ 
ed  with  fnow,  plentifully  fupplied  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  from 
whence  it  was  often  carried  to  Tyre.  Solomon  beautifully  compares  the 
effe^  of  glad  tidings,  on  a 'mind  anxious  and  expeding,  to  that  pleafing 
fenfation  which  one  fatigued  with  labour  in  a  hot  day,  receives  from  drink- 

Iing  cold  liquors.* 

An  appendix  is  fubjoined,  containing  fimple  remarks  on  the  modem  prac¬ 
tice  of  mixing  and  adulterating  the  wines  imported  into  Great  Britain  and* 
Ireland. 

.  ) 

I  We  have  nothing  which  we  did  not  receive!  A  Sermon  preached  in  Ijufy 
Glenorchy’s  Chapel  y  Edinburgh  y  Augujl  7.  1 77  5,  hejore  the  Governors  of  the 
Orplian-Hofpltal,  and  publijhed  at  their  dejire  ;  by  Robert  Walker,  one  of  the  ^ 

IMinifters  of  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  8vo.  {^Dedicated  to  Lady  Gle- 

NORCHY.) 

^  I  ''HE  animadverfions  we  make  are  moft  fincerely  intended  to  promote^ 
I  the  interefts  of  literature  in  general,  and  the  particular  improve- 
"  ment  of  the  authors  on  whofe  performances  we  beftow  them.  It  is  therefore, 
f  with  fatisfadlion  that  we  diicover  inftances  in  which  we  apprehend  our  re¬ 
marks  have  been  of  ufc.  In  fome  obfervations  which  we  offered  on  a  late 
volume  of  fermons  publiihed  by  Mr  Walker,  we  had  occafion  to  regret  thaC 
this  writer,  though  a  zealous  difciple  of  Calvin,  and  a  (Irenuous  afferter  of 
the  dodtrines  contained  in  the  Wellminfier  confeifion  of  faith,  had  not  been 
^  fo  attentive,  as  his  principles  demanded  of  him,  to  deduce  the  pradlical  conj. 
fequences,  and  to  enjoin  the  important  duties  of  morality  which  naturally 
refulted  from  the  tenets  he  preached.  With  pleafure,  therefore,  we  behold^ 
in  the  fermon  before  us,  the  author  fo  far  attempting  to  amend  his  former 
method,  as  to  dedicate  a  very  large  portion  of  this  performance  to  pradi- 
I  cal  dedudions,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  duties  of  focial  life. 

While,  however,  we  allow  him  all  due  praife  for  the  prefent  improve¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  pradice,  we  apprehend  this  publication  liable  to  objec¬ 
tion  in  the  theoretical  department ;  and  that  if,  in  general,  he  inclines  to 
maintain  no  dodrines  oppofite  to  thofe  of  Calvin,  and  the  authors  of  the 
Weftminfler  Confeifion,  he  is  defedive  in  not  exhibiting  the  whole  opinions 
of  thefe  writers  on  the  topic  he  treats. 

The  text  of  this  fermon  is  the  following  paffage  taken  from  the  firft  q- 
.  pilUe  to  the  Corinthians,  Ch.  IV.  7.  ‘Who  maketh  thee  to  difier  firom 
‘  another  ?  or  what  haft  thou  which  thou  didft  not  receive  !'  In  the 
firft  and  dodrinal  divifion,  the  author  propofes  to  prove,  or,  in  his  own 
Words;  ‘  to  remind’  his  hearers  ‘  that  every  blefling  we  poffefs  is  the  gift 
*  of  God,  and  that  we  have  nothing  which  we  did  not  receive  from  him.* 

^  In  the  courfc  of  this  proof,  he  is  obliged  to  enumerate  ‘  thole  blelfings  we 
poffels,’  that  he  may  illuftrate  their  derivation  from  the  Almighty. 

^  He  begins  with  mentioning  ^  natural  .endowments,*  which,  he  re¬ 
marks,  « will  readily  be  admitted  tb,dcfcend  from  this  fburce  ;*  and  that  •  ne- 

i  ver  was  any  man  id  arrogant  as  to  pretend  that  he  beftowed  theft  qualities 
i  onhimlclf;>  .  /  ,  .  . 
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.  *^It  is  no  Icfs  evident,*  he  proceeds,  page  3.  »  that  the  light  of  divine  1 
revelation  is  an  additional  blefling,  which  flows  immediately  from  the  fame  I 
fountain  of  beneficence,  according  to  the  grateful  acknowledgement  of  the  1 
Pfalmifi,  <  He  hath  Ihowed  his.  word  unto  Jacob,  his  ftatutes  and  his  I 

•  judgments  unto  Ifrael.  He  hath  not  dealt  fo  with  any  nation.’  And  we  I 
mufi  be  fenfible,  he  adds,  that  it  is  purely  owing  to  ♦  the  tender  mercy  of  I 

•  our  God,  that  the  day  fpring  from  on  high  hath  vifited  us,  to  give  light  I 

•  to  us,  who  fat  in  darknefs,  and  in  the  fhadow  of  death,  to  guide  our  feet  I 

•  in  the,  way  of  peace*’  I 

Nay,  fays  he,  we  are  taught,  not  only  that  the  light  of  divine  revelation  I 

in  general  is  communicated  from  heav  en,  but  that  the  driue  and  efficacy  of  I 
this  light,  muft  be  wholly  attributed  to-the  blclung  of  God.  This,  I 

continues  he,  is  plainly  and  ftrongly  affefted  at  the  6th  and  7th  verfes  of  the  I 
pfcceeding  chapter.  ‘  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave  the  I 

•  increafe.  So  then,  neither  Is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  I 

•  watereth,  but  God  that  giveth  the  incr*afe.  It  pleafed  God,  faith  our  I 

•  ApoftJe,  fpeaking  of  himfclf,  Gallatians,  I.  15.  w^ho  feparated  me  from  I 

•  my  mother’s  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace  to  re^*eal  his  fou  in  me.  I 
^  And,  in  another  part  of  his  writings,  By  the  grace  of  God  1  am  what, I  ■ 

•  am.*  ’  I 

It  would  appear  that  the  author  apprehends  this  to  be  a  complete  enu- 1 
meration,  according  to  the  orthodox  feheme,  of  all  the  clafles  of  fpiritual  I 
bleffings  bellowed  on  mankind  through  Jefus  Chrift;  for  he  immediately  I 
turns  afide  to  prove,  that  all  the  common  benefits  of  providence  are  alfo  the  I 
fruits  of  the  favour  of  heaven.  We  are  forry  to  be  obliged  to  obferve,  that.  I 
this  catalogue  of  fpiritual  gifts  appears  to  us  to  be  incomplete,  upon  his  I 
own  fyftem,  and  to  contain  nothing  on  a  controverted  article  between  Ar*  I 
minians  and  Calvinifts,  namely,  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace,  hut  what  I 
would  be  moil  readily  affented  to  by  Limborch  and  Arminius,  writers  who  I 
maintain  the  freedom  of  indifference  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  who  con- 1 
tend,  that  it  poffeffes  a  power  to  accept  or  refufc  the  offers  or  motions  of  I 
the  grace  of  God,  and  that  a  perfon  may  exercife,  or  not,  as  he  plcafcs,  I 
the  effential  graces  of  faith,  repentance,  and  Jove.  I 

The  Wellminfter  Confeflion,  which  we  prefumc  the  author  fubferibed,  I 
appears  to  us  to  include  more  particulars  than  he  has  enumerated,  and  to  I 
lay  it  down  as  the  doctrine  of  orthodoxy,  not  only  that  the  contents  of  rc- 1 
velation  in  general,  the  dodlrines  and  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  good  I 
fruits,  or  good  works,  which’  take  place  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  holy  men,  I 
in  co^cquencc  of  their  faith  of  this  revelation*;  or,  as  the  author  would  cx- 1 
prefs  it,  ‘  not  only  that  the  extetnal  light  of  revelation,  and  the  virtue  and  I 
gfficacy  oiity  muft  be  wholly  attributed  to  the  bleffing  of  God;  but  that! 
all  the  means  of  holinefs  alfo,  faith,  hope,  and  repentance,  &c.  requifitc  on  I 
the  part  of  the  chriftian,  are  the  exprefs  gifts  of  the  fame  omnipotent  I 
grace  •  I 

•  That  the  reader  may  fee  the  evidence  of  this  remark,  wc  fiiall  quote  a  few  fro®  I 

the  Confeffion  itfclf.  Chap.  8,  8.  ‘  To  all  ihofe  for  whom  Chrift  hath  purchafed  faJvatioo,  I 
he  doth  ceridnly  and  effedually  commumcaie  /ibeTiiwt— effeiluidly  pcrfuadin^  them  by  hisfpiritw  I 
^lieve  and  obey  ;  and  goveroing  their  hearts  by  his  word  and  fpirit ;  overcoming  all  their ^  I 
nemics  by  his  almighty  power  and  wifdom,  in  fuch  manner  and  ways  as  are  moft  confooaot  I 
to  his  wonderful  and  unfcarchable  difpenfttion.*  .  »  .  r  i2»\ 

Chap.  14.  t.  ‘  The  grace  of  faitby  whereby  the  eleB  are  enabled  to  believe  to  the/aving  7  1 

fc»/j,  if  the  work  of  tbt  fpirit  of  Chrift  in  their  benritf  and  is  ordinarily  wrought  by  the  miniluT  I 
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We  tnuft  confefs,  that  we  cannot  help  confidering  the  omiffion  of  this  third 
clai*s  of  graces  as  unpardonable  in  an  author,  whofe  profefTed  defign  was  ‘to 
prefcnt  us  with  a  catalogue  of  the  bJeflings  of  the  gofpel.  Nor  can  we  eafily 
comprehend  how  the  corporation  of  the  Orphan’s  Hofpital,  many  of  the 
niembers  of  which,  we  are 'informed,  are  much  attached  to  the  dodlrines, 
and  well  inftrudtcd  in  the  principles  of  Calvinifm,  (hould  have  fo  ardently 
folicited  for  tkeir  ufe,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity^  the  publication  of  fuch 
a  defedive  performance.  We  cannot  admit  the  fuppofition,  that  the  au¬ 
thor  has  with-held  from  the  prefs  what  he  publifhed  from  the  pulpit*  The 
more  probable  reafon  is,  that  many  men  attach  their  notions  of  orthodoxy 
to  the  name  of  a  particular  preacher,  rather  than  to  the  conftitutionsof  the 
church.  ^  ^ 

We  regret  this  deficiency  on  another,  and,  in  our  judgment,  a  very  im-’ 
portant  account.  The  zeal  of  the  worthy  members  of  the  corporation  will, 
in  all  probability,  induce  them,  not  only  to  perufe  this  difeourfe  themfelves^ 
but  to  recommend  it,  as  a  ftandard  of  pure  and  orthodox  dodlrine,  to  their 
numerous  friends  and  acquaintance,  who  may  not  eafily  difeover  its  iti|per- 
feftions,  as  they  will  not  fufpedl  the  necefTity  of  confulting  the  eftabiflhed 
articles  of  faith.  The  poor  orphans  alfo  will  doubtlefs  be  taught  to  per¬ 
ufe  this  compofition  with  equal  veneration  and  implicit  faith,  as  they  do  the 
Confeffion  itfelf. 

The  author  feems  to  folace  himfelf  with  the  opinion,  that  there  is 

*  nothing  of  novelty  in  the  account  he  has  given  of  the  bleffings  of  grace;’ 
and  that  he  has  not  been  led  ‘  away  in  purfuit  of  abftrufc  and  intricate 
^  fpeculations,  which  have  no  other  effect  than  to  puzzle  the  head,  or  to 

*  warm  the  imagination,  while  they  leave  the  heart  cold  and  dark  and  in- 
‘  fenfible.'  He  remarks,  ‘  That  they  who  chufe  to  gratify  the  curious  by 
‘  telling  them  new  and  (Irange  things,  may  indeed  raife  the  reputation  of 
‘  their  own  invention;  but  they  do  it  oh  the  ruins  of  a  far  more  excellent 

*  thing;  namely,  that  charity  which  vaunteth  not  itfelf,  is  not  puffed  up, 

*  and  feeketh  not  her  own;  and,  as  they  have  no  higher  aim  than  to  ferve 
‘  themfelvcs,  it  is  but  juft  they  fhould  be  left  to  reward  themfclvcs  as  they 
‘  can.* 

-of  the  word  ;  by  which  al(b«  and  by  the  adminidration  of  the  facraments  and  prayer,  it  is  in- 
,  creafed  and  dreogthened.  By  ihii  fakh,  a  Chridian  believeth  to  be  true  whatever  is  revealed 
in  the  word  of  God,  and  a^cth  diiferentiy  upon  that  which  each  particular  padage  thereof 
containeth ;  yielding  obedience  to  the  connmands,  trembling  at  the  threatenings,  and  em- 

•  bracing  the  promifes  of  God  for  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come.  But  the  principal  aBs  of 
favittg  faith  are t  accepting f  receiving,  and  rejiing  upon  Cbrift  alone  for  juftification,  fan^ficoAon^ 
and  eternal  life,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

Chap.  i8.  I.  *  Although  hypocrites  and  unregenerate  men  may  vainly  deceive  tbemielves 
‘  with  falfe  hopes  and  carnal  prefumptions  of  being  in  the  favour  of  God  and  edate  of Talvation, 

•  yet  fuch  as  truly  believe  in  the  Lord  Jefus,  and  love  him  in  fincerity,  endeavouring  to  walk 
.  in  all  good  confcience  before  him,  may,  in  this  life,  be  certainly  adured  that  they  are  in  a  dace 

of  grace,  and  may  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,  vfbich  hope  (hall  never  make  them  a- 
Ibamed.*  This,  we  imagine,  is  not  a  bare  conjectural  and  probable  perfuadon,  grounded  on 
a  fallible  hope  ;  but  an  infallible  adurance  of  faith,  founded  on  the  divine  truth  of  the  pro- 
miles  of  falvation,  the  inward  evidence  of  thofe  graces  unto  which  thefe  promifes  are  made  ; 
.  the  teftimony  of  thejpirit  of  adoption  vfitnejpng  -with  our  /pints  that  ive  are  tb:  children  of  God  ; 

.  •which  fpirit  is  the  earnejl  of  our  inheritance  that  we  are  Jealed  to  the  day  of  redemption. 

•  Repentance  unto  life,*  fays  the  Larger  Catechifm,  (qued.  76.),  *  is  a  faving  grace  wrought  in 
the  heart  of  the  finner  hj  the  fpirit  and  word  of  God,*  is  the  author  adiamed  of  thele  pauages, 
or  does  he  not  believe  his  own  fydem  ?  Is  it  decent,"  ia  treating  the  bledings  of  the  gofpel,  to 

•  ))€  (lleQt  concerniog  graces  our  ConfelOon  declares  to  be  of  fuch  confcquence  I 
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We  heartily  give  our  fuffrage  to  thcfe  fcverc  remarks  of  the  author,  if  there 
eiilb  an  order  of  men,  cither  among  clergy  or  laity,  to  whom  they  are  ap» 
plicable*  We  miift  confe(s,  however,  we  arc  totally  unable  to  divine  who 
the  perfons  Ihould  be  agaiaft  whom  he  points.  Mr  Walker  indulges  him- 
jelf,  in  his  former  publications,  as  well  as  in  this,  with  obfeure  and  farcaftic 
refk^ions,  which,  perhaps,  are  perfedlly  well  under ftood  by  his  friends, 
and.  gratify  them  in  an  opportunity  of  making  uncharitable  and  diihoneft 
applications;  but,  wc  cannot  avoid  obferving,  that  good  preaching  needs 
not  a  key,  any  more  than  good  poetry ;  and  that,  of  all  prohitutions  of 
the  pulpit,  there  is  none  more  rcprehenlihle  than  the  converting  of  it  into 
a  fquirt  to  difeharge  peribnal  antipathy,  or  to  gratify  party- malice.  It  is 
alfo  obvious  to  remark,  on  this  occafion,  how  Iharp-fighted  people  com: 
monly  are,  in  perceiving  the  errors  of  their  neighbours,  while  they  are 
extremely  inattentive  to  dilcover,  or  very  willing  to  overlook,  their  own. 

The  crime  of  adding  to  the  word  of  God,  which  wc  prefume  the  author 
^rould  call  introducing  into  it  nrw  inventions^  is  declared  to  be  equally  enor-‘ 
mous  with  that  of  taking  from  it,  or  concealing , any  part  of' the  truth. 
And  yet  this  author,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  cenfures  the  former  with  ju- 
ificc  and  feverity,  permits  himfelf  very  nearly  to  be  guilty  of  the  latter.  ' 
An  indance  of  thjs  fort  Ihould  teach  all  mankind,  but  efpecially  theologi¬ 
ans,  the  veneration  they  owe  to  that  charity^  the  want  of  which  Mr 
Walker  objects  to  the  perfons  he  blames. 

Such,  in  general,  even  on  the  fydem  Mr  Walker  means  to  defend,  is 
the  tmperfe^  date  of  his  difeourfe.  If  it  were  conAdent  with  the  opinion 
which,  we  are  told,  is  entertained  of  his  literature,  even  by  his  friends,  we 
would  earncdly  recommend  to  his  confideration  the  writings  of  Calvin, 
which  would  indru^  him  fully  in  the  dodrines  of  orthodoxy.  But,  it  hap¬ 
pens  unfortunately,  that  this  celebrated  reformer  wrote  in  the  Latin  language ; 
and,  it  is  a  matter  of  real  concern,  that  there  b  no  trandation  of  his  works 
to  ai&d  the  illiterate. 

:  Dropping,  however,  our  author  altogether,  we  fhall  *  now  beg  to  make 
a  general  obfervation  or  two  on  the  date  of  religion  in  Scotland.  Every 
perlbn,  we  believe,  who  joins  good  fenfe  to  piety,  is  ready  to  allow,  that 
fanaticifm  and  folly  have,  of  late,  made  an  farming  progrefs.  Thi<t 
globm  and  alperity  which  never  refult  from  true  religion,  and  that  un- 
chridian  narrownefs  of  mind,  >vhich  is  the  certain  charaftcridic  of  bigotry, 
are  not  at  prefent  confined  to  the  lowed  of  the  people.  Their  baleful  influ¬ 
ence  is  extenfively  felt  in  the  middle  ranks  of  men  ;  and  the  wild  infedion, 
taking  an  nnufual  courfe,  is  even  about  to  feize  on  thofe,  who,  by  their 
ftation,  arc  bed  entitled  to  give  the  tone  to  focicty. 

Thcfe  evils,  it  is  obvious,  arife  not  from  the  orthodoxy  of  the  clergy- 
They  grow  out  of  the  weaknefs  or  the  hypocrify  of  many  of  them,  who, 
either  from  ignorance,  or  fromdefign,  have  propagated,  with  fatal  induftry, 
the  tenet,  which,  while  it  inculcates  the  power  of faiths  docs  not  fufficicntly 
ackiiowledge  the  influence  of  good-*works*  Thefe,  though  intimately  con- 
neded,  and  infeparable,  have  l^en  disjoined ;  and  fome  mifguided  men  have 
been  fedulous  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  unite  religion  and  morality* 
It  is  to  this  dreadful  fepafation,  which  is  in  evident  oppofition  to  the  ferip- 
tures  of  triuK,  and  to  every  dandard  of  orthodoxy,  that  the  corruptions 
complained  of  are  immediately  to  be  aicribed  ;  and  the  fource  of  this  fepa* 
ration  is  to  be  found,  as  we  have  juit  now  hinted,  In  the  imbecility  of  , 
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■rf  the  clergy  who  are  •  not  fuflRciently  infornted  concerning  the  doftrines 
■  they  are  called  to  teach,  and  in  the  hypoenfy  of  others  of  them,  who  are 
diYpofed  to  circulate  opinions  which  have  a  forcible  tendency  to  exalt  th6 
cJcrical  profeflion  with  the  ignorant  muliitude, 

It  has  proceeded  ti  orn  this  heterodox  and  (xernicious  fepararioa  faith 
and^^/  nrorksy  that  a  inoft  general  corruption  threatens  our  manners.  The 
dreaming  enihufiaft'is  taught  to  rely  on  the  former,  and^  in  the  diftra^ion 
ot  his  zeal,  he  de(])ifcs  the  latter.  An  adorer  of  what  he  fancies. to  be  or¬ 
thodoxy^  and  a  delpifer  of  moral  obligation,  he  believes,  and  is  dilhoneft. 
Into  a  religion  cf  peace  and  chearfulnefs  he  introduces “difeord,  fournefs, 
and  detraiflion.  The  end  with  him  ever  fandifies  the  means ; 'and  he  is 
Artmuous  to  do  evil  for  the  glory  of  God.  He  delights  in  darknefs  and  in 
nayftery  ;  he  defpifes  every  ruggeuion  of  reafon ;  he  detefts  his  neighbour 
as  not  fo  pure  as  iiimfelf ;  and  ioGng,  in  the  cxcefs  of  a  romantic  and  vifio- 
nary  perfe(ftion,  the  light  ot  his  uiKlci  ilaoding  and  the  feeling  of  his  heart, 
be  grows  capable  of  performing  the  moll  wicked  and  the  mod  atrocious 
adions.  *  .  * 

Thcfe  reflexions,  we  conceive,  are  no  improper  conclufion  of  the  account 
^  of  the  fennon  before  us  ;  and'th?y  are  liazurded  with  the  honcftdntcntion 
ol  giving  a  check  to  that  enthufiadic  wildnels  f,  which,  at  this  hour,  rages 
ill  Scotland,  encouraging  the  moll  profound  ignorance,  and  corrupting  the 
principles  of  religion,  morality,  and  virtue. 
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EJJjy  on  the  Trade,  Cornnurce^  and  Manufailures  of  Scotland.  By  David  Loch 
of  Over  Carnbicf  Merckant  in  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh,  Balfour,  Bell, 
Creech,  &c. 


^  I  1 1  K  patrlotifm  of  Mr  Loch  is  fufficiently  known.  He  has  called,  in 
particular,  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  woollen  manufaXure ; 
and,  he 'has  dilcuvered  a  mod  finccre  love  of  his  country,  by  endeavouring 
to  throw  light  upon  other  objeXs  ot  its  trade  and  commerce.  He  has  avail¬ 
ed  hiinlclf  of  an  experience  in  bulincfs,  which  has  beeu  long  andextenflve; 


5  F  . 

•  By  fd.tb.  acc<’rding  to  the  fynem  of  Cdvia,  is  underflood  the  belief  of  ihe  gofpel^rivtU* 
tka  ;  b)  gjod  Tvot ktt  i.«  uiidcrltwod  the  practice  of  m9ral'’gooduefs,  or  of  gof^el  dutici  ;  and 
thcic  ihcy  conceive  to  be  ioilnardhle ;  the  oix  jiving  to  the  other  Ifrcngth  and  propriety,  il- 
lulhating  thereby  tlx  whole  fyOenj  of  Chciffianiiy,  and  atfordin^  it  that  light  and  beauty 
which  arc' worthy  of  it«. founder.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  New  TcUamcRr,  to  thp  Com^ 
incDtarics  of  Calvin,  a  rd  to  Pi£fet.  in  Theol.  Chriflian.  lib.  xi.  cap  I.  I>e  SanXificalionc. 
Mm  wlio  refine  in  orthodoxy,  and  oppofc  their  prdumption  to  the,  wdi  of  Qod,  give  to  faith 
t(x)  unbounded  a  power,  and  detra^  from  good  works  And  yet  the  ignorant,  by  an  odd  fa¬ 
tality,  apply  frequently  to  Mich  men  the  title  of  orthodox,  while  they  brand  with  heterodoxy, 
tbofc  who  defend  the  cllablilhcd  doctrine. 


It  isowing  to  the  lame  lamentable  weaknefs,  and  the  fame  criminal  hypoaify,  which  pro¬ 
duces  this  glaring  deviation  from  or  thodt^xy,  that  fbme  of  our  clergy  have  given  encourage¬ 
ment  to  remarks ;  yet,  do  not  realon  and  probity  tell  us  loudly,  that,  when  a  regular  ecclcfi- 
aiitc  is  fo  far  diflatisfied  with  the  effablilbmenf  which  I'upports  him,  as  to  a£t  in  oppbfition  to 
it,  be  ought  to  leave  the  church,  and  to  give  all  his  care  where  he  has  placed  his  ade^Hon  t 
Thea^ing  a  double  part,  does  no  honour  to  bis  underflaixllug  or  to  his  virtue.  It  may 
.bring  to. him  populaiiiy  or  lucre  ;  and,  for  thefc  paltry  advantages,  w’puid  be  oppofe  the  iacte^ 
inicretts  of  religion  and  truth  ? 

‘  t  It  may  be  here  noticed  as  fomewhat  remarkable,  that,  though  bigotry  prevails  to  a  great 
degree  in  the  church' of  Rome,  it  is  there  frequently  connected  with  much  profound  eniditioil. 
In  (his  country,  on  the  contrary,  the  clergy,  who  arc  furpeOed  of  bigotry,  arc  extremely  ig-. 
norant ;  and  when  they  venture  to  addrel's  the  public,  men  of  dil'cer ament  arc  Ihocked  'with 
fbetr  weaknefs.  No  book  and  no  tra^t«  accordingly,  has  proceeded,  from,  tbem,  which  li«$ 
•RyJblid,  or  indeed  any  decent  claim  to  literary  awt. 
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and,  It  IS  to  be  conre/Ted,  that  manj  of  his  obfervatlons  are  of  great  uft* 
and  importance. 

In  the  publication  before  us,,  he  has  collected  the  matter  of  his  former 
piece's,  and  has  made  additions  to  it.  He  gives  his  ideas  a  better  arrange- 
inehr,  and  places  them  in  a  point  of  view  that  is  more  ftriklng. 

It  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  men  verfant  in  bufinefs  would  oftener  take  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  fuhmit  their  knowledge’  to  the  public.  Topics  of  traffic  and 
commerce,  would  then  be  more  generally  underdood,  and  materials  gra¬ 
dually  be  formed,  on  which  politicians  and  philofophers  may  fpeculate  with 
advantage.  1  he  dunces,  indeed^  of  literature  loudly  proclaim,  that  men 
in  theexercife  of  trade  muft  not  write.  But  it  is  not  for  the  catchers  of 
fyllablesto  perceive,  that  the  fketches  of  an  intelligent  merchant  are  of  more 
value  than  all  the  pedantry  of  all  our  colleges. 

^la  this  country,  which  has  more  learning  chan  is  ufcful  to  it,  and  littie* 
wealth,  we  defideratc  writers  like  Mr  Loch.  And,  in  cafes  of  this  kind, 
our  pamphlet,  which  ruffles  at  times  the  placidity,  and  expofes  the  affecta¬ 
tions  of  proftfled  fcholars,  has  not  criticifms  to  oflFcr,  but  panegyric. 

A jhert  Defcriptlon  of  the  Human  Mufehst  chiefly  as  they  appear  on  dijfedion,  TV 
gether  nxfith  their  fever al  Ufety  and  the  Synony  nia  of  the  hejl  Authors*  By  John 
Inne's.  London,  Murray';  Edinburgh,  Balfour,  Drummond,  Donaldfon,  ‘ 
Elliot,  tfWSchaw.  lamd^  2  s.‘  6  d.  in  Boards. 

There  is  not  any  fcience  which. requires  fo  much  collateral  affiftance 
as  that  of  medicine.  The  data  upon  which  its  principles  are  found¬ 
ed  are  often  fo  uncertain,  fo  involved  in  oblcurity,  fo  complicated  wdth  a 
multitude  of  accidental  circumffanccs,  that  phyficians,  in  their  attempts  to 
mount  up  to  general  fcience,  have  always  bewildered  themfelves,  and  midect 
their  readers. 

Frona  tins  caufe  alone,  and  npt  fi*oin  a  want  of  genius  or  of  in* 
duffry,  proceed  that  ffuCfuation  of  opinions,  thofe  numberlels  ephemeric 
^eories,  and  thoi'e  defultory,  and  often  contradictory,  modes  of  praCticc 
exhibited  fo  frequently  In  medical  compofitions. 

Animated  bodies  are  diftinguifhed  from  mere  matter  by  affeCtions  and 
motions  perfectly  peculiar.  ‘  Though  animals  be  fuhjaCt  to  many  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  laws  of  matter,  yet  fenfation' and  voluntary  motion  rife  above  all 
known  laws,  and  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  mechanics,  chymiftry,  e* 
JeCtricity,  or  other  modes  of  explication  fo  often  reforted  to  in  vain  by  emi¬ 
nent  phyficians.  *  But  thefe  fcicnces,  though  inadequate  to  unfold  every 
fpring  of  the  ar.imal  taachinc,’havc  their  ufe  and  their  value.  They  enable 
the  phylician  to  avoid  many  errors  that  would  miilead,  and  give  him  light 
where  he  would  oiherwife  wander  in  darknefs.  An  acquaintance  alfo  with 
the  llrudure  and  oeconomy  of  the  brute  creation,  and  of  the  vegetable 
tribes,  promifes  much  improvement  to  the  medical  art;  but  we  arc  forry  to 
bbfVrve,  that  thelc  lubjcCls  arc  hot  perfecuted  with  an  ardor  correfpondent 
to  tl  cir  importance.  .  '  '  «  * 

It  i^  the  knowledge,  however,  of  anatomy  which  mufl:  ever  be  the  bafis  of 
mcuicine,  as  well  as  of  iurgery.  The  flru^urc  of  the  body,  and  the  ulesof 
its  parts  are  the  chief  objects  ot  the  anatomical  art  Thefe  parts  are  divided 
into  different  ciaifes,  as  bones,  muicles,  blood- veffcls,  nerves,  &c.  The  per* 
formahee  undei  confidcratii^n  *  is  confined  to  the  mufclcs  and  their  leveral 
tifcs.  The  muicles  arc  the  chief  inllrumcnts  of  animal  motion ;  and  ougta 
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^cfefore  to  be  ftudied  with  attention.  Mr  lanes  defcrlbes  ^em  according, 
to  their  origins  and  infertions,  and  has  arranged  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  appear  upon  diffcAion.  This  plan  is  more  accommodated  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  fludent,  than  that  which  clafTes  ^em  according  to*  their, 
ufcs.  ^  ^  ■ 

br  Douglas,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  publifhed  an  abridged 
tiew  of  the  human  mufcles,  which,  with  little  improvement;  ran  through 
feveral.  editions.  Mr  Innes,  befides  the  advantages  of  a  better  .irringe* 
ment,  has  added  all  the  modern  difeovenes  and  iinproveonients.  This  His  pe¬ 
culiar  fituation,*  having  been  conftantly  employed,  thele  twenty  years  paft, 
as  difTe^tor  to  the  celebrated  Dr  Monro  profeffor  ot  anatomy  in  the  U,nivcr- 
(ity  of  Edinburgh;  has  enabled  him  to  perform  with  accuracy .  and  with 
judgment. 

/ifter  mentioning  this  circumftancc,  and  the  known  dexterity  of  Mr  In-* 
lies  as. a  difledor,  nothing  more  appears  to  be  neceflary  than  to  remark,  that 
the  book  is  written  with  great  perfpicuity;  and  that  the  avrdity  with 
Which  it  is  purchafed  is  the  bell  evidence  of  its  utility  and  real  merit. 

Sermons  on  Religious  and  P radical  SuhJeRs  ',  by  John  Hume  Mlnifter  of  Green¬ 
law.  Edinburgh^  printed  by  Neill  and  Co.  Svo,  Price  ,5  s. 

TH  E  objedt  of  thefe  fermons  is  to  explain  and  recommend  genuine 
piety,  and  to  (hew  its  connedtion  w^ith,  and  influence  upon;  all  the 
other  duties  of  the  Chriftian  life.  By  the  juftnefs  of  the  fe..timents  which 
they  contain,  and  the  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity  of  the  language  in  which* 
they  are  offered  to  the  public,  they  feem  well  calculated  to  promote  the  im¬ 
portant  end  the  author  has  in  view. 

The  following  cxtradl,  from  the  author’s  difeourfe  bn  Refignation  to  the 
will  of  God,  will  give  an  idea  of  his  ftyle  and  manner: 

‘  The  virtue  01  refignation,’  he  remarks;  ‘  plainly  fuppofes  the  world  to 
be  governed  by  the  will  of  God.  The  ground  upon  which  the  exercife  of 
this  virtue  proceeds,  is  the  belief  that  all  human  affairs  afe  fubjedfed  to  the 
all-governing  providence  of  God,  who  is  the  friend  of  every  honefl  and 
good  man,  and  will  diredl  the  various  events  and  circuraflances  of  his  life 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  (hall  be  mod  for  the  man’s  own  advantage  :  In  the 
full  perfuafiun  of  this,  the  religious  good  man  is  led  to  refer  all  his  worldly 
matters  10  the  cliipoial  of  God,  and  to  leave  it  to  him  to  chufe  his  lot  in 
life ;  and  w  hen  he  finds  himfelf  threatened  with  any  great  calamity,  or 
brought  into  adtual  diftrefs,  with  reverence  and  humility,  he  acknowledges 
the  divine  providence  in  the  matter  ;  drives  to  bring  himielf  to  yield  to, 
and  acquitice  in,  the  will  of  God  ;  fubmits  quietly,  and  patiently  endures 
what  his  God  and  Father  in  heaven  calls  him  to  fufler,'  in  the  hopes  that  it 
.fhall  turn  to  his  own  greated  good.  This  is  reflgnation  to  the  will  of 
God. 

‘  But  the  virtue  will  be  dill  better  underdood,  by  our  taking  a  fhort 
view  of  the  faulty  temper  and  behaviour  hppofite  to  it.  Let  us  then  fup- 
“pofe  a  man  wtoo  does  not  believe  of  mVn  a  divine  providence,  and  is  altoge¬ 
ther  without  religion,  to  be  brought  into  great  danger,  or  adtual  didrefs; 
one  or  other  of  thefe  two  bad  effedts  wnll  be  produced  by  it;  the  man,  ha¬ 
ving  no  good  principles,  nor  any  Iburce  of  courage  and  iplrit  within  him- 
fclf,  will  be  quite  dunned  and  fhocked  by  the  fevere  droke,  funk  and  difa- 
bled^  fo  as  to  have  no  vigour  or  flromcis  of  mind  left  to  contrive  or  do  any 
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to  pnr.pole  for*Iiis  own  fuppoft  or  relief ; “He  fs  fairly  overcome  in  t'he 
conflict,  laid  on  the ,  ground,  yields  to  thf  enemy,  aird  ftruggics  no  more  * 
or;  his  temper  is  quite  foured  and  fretted,  his  refentment  is -awakened,  he 
becomes  peevHh  and  in  very  had  humour,  which  he  vents  in  murmuring 
and  bitter  conapiaints  ^galnft  the  caufe  of  his  fuffering,  and  fometimes  even 
in  blafpheraies.*' 


HIST 

ENGLAND. 

An  Accomtt  of  the  Pncreilin^s  of  ^Parfianiewf, 
continued  from  vol.  IV.  ^  670. 

nn4av  November  13.  The  Knu/c  of 
Commons  agrce<I  in  the  report  of  the 
mnendments  made  to  the  malt  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  eP^oikd. 

Read  a  firO  time  the  bill  for.grantiiig  a  re¬ 
ward  to  perfons  maklog  a  diicovery  to*  the 
North  Pok. 

A  bill  was  ordered  ?n  to  reftrain  appren¬ 
tices,  tradefmen,  and  other  unqualified  perfons, 
f^m  deiboying  the  game  in  Scotland,  on  a 
dttifion  yyagaiaO  30- 

The  Hmife  neat  went  into  the  committee 
cf  fupply  and  ways  and  means,  when  Lord 
North,  after  an  introdu^ory  fpccch  very  foi- 
Htble  to  the  occafion,  moved.  That  an  aid 
(houid  be  granted  to  his  MajeOy  by  a  land- 
tax  at  four  Anhines  in  the  pound,  for  the  year 
I77<i.  An  amendment  was  moved,  that  in- 
itead  of  the  words  frmr  (bilKngs,  the  words 
(hilliags  be  inferted  as  part  of  the  faid 
motion.  The  priiuripai  fpeakers  in  fupport 
of  the  amendment  were,  Governor  Johnfton, 
Mr  Thomas  Town’hend.  Sir  Jofeph  Mawbey, 
and  Sir  George  Savl’lc  ;  I'hcy  oppofed  any 
augmentation  of  the  land-tax,  as  it  was  dc- 
figficd  to  aid  rnirous  rotafures^  &c  Mr  Bald¬ 
win  laid,  He  underOood  the  minifier  had  gi¬ 
ven  up  the  right  of  taxation,  and  if  that  was 
the  caie,  as  no  money  could  be  had  from  the 
Americans,*  he  (houW  vote  again fpending 
any  more  of  our  money  in  the  contcB  ;  but, 
upon  Lord  North*s  reply,  that  though  the. 
point  in  difpute  at  prefent  was  not  the  right 
of  taxation,  yet  he  had  not  given  it  up,  Mr 
RaMwin  agreed  to  vote  four  n)illings. 

The  committee  divided  within  the  houfc 
bt  half  an  hour  after  fix,  when  there  were  itfx 
for  l«ord  Korth*f  motion,  and  49  fhc  a- 
inendmcnt. 

,The  fccond  reading  ©f  the  Indemnity  bill, 
and  the  fccond  reading'  of  the  Militia  bill, 
were  ordered  to  Hand  over  to  next  day.  , 

-  Toefday  Nov.  14.  The  houfc  of  commons 
adjourned  for  want  of  a  fufficient  number  to 
begin  a  ballot  for  trying  tbe  merits  of  the  con- 
tefted  ele^on  for  Petersfield. 

Wednefday  Nov.  15. 'The  Houfc  of  Com¬ 
mons  went  into  a  comfnittee  on  the  militia 
bill,  and  after  a  very  long  debate,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  reported.  A  motion  was  made 
lihatth&opcnUoM  of  tbt  bill  be  lu&ued  w  the 
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prefent  rebellion’ In  America;  and  the  quo- 
Irion  being  nut,  the  committee  divided,  Ayes 
5f,  Noes  140. 

After  the  above  bill  was  difpnfcd  of,  the 
honfe  w?s  again  put  into  a  c'^mmittcc  on  the. 
peritinn  from  Nova  Scoria;  in  which  they 
made  fome  progtrfs,  and  are  to  report  their 
refoluiion  (of  arceptiug  eight  per  c«it.  on  all 
goods  imported  into  that  colony,  in  lieu  of 
other  taxes)  m-movrow. 

Lord  North  gaYc  notice,  that  he  had  mat¬ 
ters  of  great  conrequence  to  impart  to  the 
hoiiie  towards  the  Utter  end  of  the  week.  1 

The  houfc  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  com-  • 
mittee  to  try  the  merits  of  the  Petersfield  pc-* 
tition  ;  after  which  the  comir.itree  were  fworu. 

The  bill  for  punifhtng  mutiny  and  dcfci- 
tion  was  read  the  third  tiate. 

The  malt  bill  was  palled,  and  ordered  to 
the  Lords. 

The  houfc  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  rc- 
felutions  of  Monday  on  the  land-tax,' and  a 
bill  was  ordered  in  accordingly. 

Indemnity  bill  read  a  fceond  time,  and  com¬ 
mitted  for  ruefday  next. 

The  fame  day  the  Ho  use  of  Lo  x  d  s  nsef  ' 
a  little  after  three  o*clock.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton,  in  pUrfuance  of  hU  notice  of  Mon¬ 
day,  moved,  that  an  addrefs  be  prefented  to 
his  MajeOy,  defiring  that  his'Majefty  would 
be  gracioufty  pleated  to  give  orderr,  that  the 
proper  oificcr  do  lay  before  this  houfe,  ap  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lad  returns  of  the  ofitcers  and  cf- 
fe^ive  men  on  aOual  duty,  in  the  month  of 
April,  in  Bodon,  prevtces  to  the  commence- 
ihcnt  of  hodilities  within  tlie  province  of 
Madachufct*s-bay,  as  welt  as  of  thofc  ferving 
at  the  fc^'cral  pods.  This  occafioned  a  long 
and  inlcrcding  debate,  in  which  il«r  fpcakerS' 
in  fupport  of  the  morion  were,  l.ord  Carr.b- 
den,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Lord  SheU 
burne;  again d  it,  Lord  Gower,  Lord  Lyttel¬ 
ton,  Lord  Dartmouth,  Lord  Denbrgh,  Lord 
Dudley,  and  Lord  Mansfield. 

The  new  matter  that  arofc  in  the  debate  fell 
-  from  Lord  Mansfield,  wbo,  though  he  decla¬ 
red  be  was  fo  ill'he  was  apprehenfive  his  voice 
would  not  be  heard,  yet  made  a  very  audible 
and  able  fpeech,  greatly  Co  the  difadvantage  of 
the  Americans.  His  I^ordlhip  (hewed  fioiti 
^hidory,  that,  almod  from  their  fird  (cttle- 
ments,  and  at  dilferent  periods  fincc,  partica* 
Ufly  Ia  the  i:cigU4  of  King  Wildam  and  C^cc*  , 
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Annt,  the  Vew-EngUn<l€rs  had  made  faint 
t«cmptsto  throw  off  their  dependency  on  the 
Briciih  parliament  i  He  gate  a  lamentable  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  tyranny  and  oppreHion  exercifed 
by  the  prefrnt  leaders  of  the  rebellion  in  A- 
meriea;  Tsid  it  was  beyond  any  thing  erer 
beard  of  before.  He  obferved,  that  all  the 
colonies  now  aimed  at  indepeodcncv»  either 
with  the  name  of  the  king,  or  without  it ; 
that  only  one  noble  lord  in  chat  honfe  (Lord 
Coventry)  and  one  great  writer  out  of  it  (Dr 
Tucker  l>ean  of  Gloucefter)  feemed  to  have 
hit  on  the  true  alternative  in  the  difpure  ;  ei¬ 
ther  to  make  the  colonies  ru!>niit  to  the  fu- 
premc  legifUcive  authority  of  Great  Britain, 
or  totally  to  abandon  them,  and  then  treat 
with  them  for  peace  as  an  independent  coun- 

»y- 

iJis  Lordihip  wifhed  neither  the  ftamp-a^f 
•or  the  tea-aft  had  ever  been  pn^pofed  ;  but 
obterved  they  had  nerer  been  debated  in  that 
'houfe.  In  6nc,  he  wi<hed  a  conciliation  of 
^  parties  at  home,  to  make  our  union  formi¬ 
dable  to  the  colonies ;  and  as  he  thought  he 
had  made  it  clear  that  the  Americans  aimed 
tt  independence,  and  a  noble  lord  in  oppoG- 
tion  h^d  declared,  whenever  that  was  really  the 
caie,  it  would  be  time  for  all  parties  to  unite 
a^aiuG  them  ;  he  ieemed  to  fbttcr  himfelf 
that  he  (houtd  be  a>  foccersful  now  at  he  had 
been  in  1757,  in  bringing  about  a  coalition. 
This  debate  continued  till  eight  o*c1ock  ; 

^  when  the  qucltlon  being  put,  it  pafled  in  the 
negative  without  a  diviGon.. 

*  Thurfday  Nov.  16,  lii  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  the  following  refolution  was  reported 
from  the  committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  lake  into  conGderation  a  petition 
from  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  agreed 
lo, 

-  **'  That  the  propoGtions  contained  in  the 
addrefs,  petition,  and  memorial  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  and  houlu  of  alTcrobly  of  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  of  granting  to  hrs  Majedy  in 
perpetuity  a  duty  of  poundage  ad  vahrem  up¬ 
on  all  commodities  imp'^rted  into  that  pro¬ 
vince,  not  being  the  produce  of  ^ the  Britifh 
colonies  in  Europe  and  America  (hay  fait 
excepted),  the  laid  duty  to  be  at  the  dirpol'al 
of  parliametir,  is  Gt  to  be  accepted,  arnl  that 
the  amount  of  laid  duty  (hall  be  B  1.  per  cent, 
■pon  all  luch  commodities**’ 

Mr  Burke  then  made  the  following  mo¬ 
tion  :  To  ackrrowlcdgc  that  Great  Britain*  had 
'*0  right  to  tax  the  colonics  without  the  af- 
'fent  of  their  reprrientatives  ;  to  repeal  all 
the  afts  of  taxation  under  e%ery  denomination 
tending  to  raife  a  revenue  from  the  Anfrcri- 
cans,  without  their  •  confents,  Gncc  the  year 
and  to  limit  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  Bri- 
tilb  parliament  over  the  colonies  to  commer- 
'rial  regulations  «lone.— Captain  WalGngham, 
Dbrc  Ijpccch,  feconded  Mr  Burke's  mo- 


Cion.  A  long*  and  very  lotertfttng  debate  eiw 
fued,  which  continued  many  hours.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  principal 
fpeakers,  and  the  order  in  .which  th^  rofe  i 
Mr  Burke,  Captain  WalGnghamc,  Wedbove 
Ellis,  Sir  George  Saville,  Mr  Grey  Cowper, 
Lord  Onbry,  Mr  Fkxpatrick,  the  l.ord  Ad-> 
vocate.  Lord  John  Cavendiih,  Mr  Saint 
John,  Mr  Adam,  Mr  T.  Townfend,  Mr 
George  Onflow,  Governor  Pownall,  Mr 
Mack  worth.  Lord  G.  Germaine,  Mr  Gha* 
Fox,  and  the  Solicitor  General.^ 

The  houfe  did  not  break  up  till  pafl  four 
on  Friday  morning,  when  the  numbers  oa 
the  diviGon  were,  againfl  the  motion  aio, 
for  it  105. 

Friday  Nov.  ly.  The  tnilitia  ibill  ordered 
to  be  read  a  third  t'tmc  on  Werloctday, 

>  Committee  on  Nova' Scotia  petition  deferred 
till  Moodav  next. 

Committee  of  fdpply '  and  committee 
ways  and  means  deferred  till  Monday. 

A  motion  was  made  for  taking  into  confl- 
deration  the  feveral  petitions  of  this  feiSoa 
relative  to  the  exportation  of  com  to  New¬ 
foundland  and  the  ^Vefl  Indies,  and  Wednei^ 
day  next  was  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 

The  houfe  rofc  at  five  o'clock,  and  adjourn* 
cd  till  Monday. 

Monday  November  20.  .Lord  North  made 
his  promifed  motioo,  which  turned  out,  as 
hiS'Lordfliip  had  declared,  to  be  on. a  very 
important  point,  no  Icfs  than  afktng  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  which  in.  purport  tended  to  re¬ 
peal  the  Boflon  port-a£t,  the  Maflachufett'^ 
trade-afl,  and  all  thofe  pafled  the  Ufl  feflion, 
and  in  their  room  univerfaily  to  reflrain  the 
trade  of  the  united  colonics,  and  .to  indemni¬ 
fy  fuch  of  his  Mt^efly’s  fubjcfts  as  fhould  feize 
and  deflroy  any  Ametican  veflel  or  veflcis  go¬ 
ing  to,  or  coming  from  fuch  ports  of  timt  con¬ 
tinent  as  belonged  to  the  rebels.  Lord  North 
fnpported  his  mot^  in  a  ^ery  explkit,*  full* 
and  manly  fpeech.  His  Lerdflrip  was  replied 
to  by  Mr  Charles  Fox,  who,  with  his  oTual 
fe verity,  irraigned  the  preient  and^thepre- 
ceeding  mrafures  of  adminKlralion,  and  pro- 
pofed  ao  amendment  of  tiic  motion  before  lire 
h'ottfe,  to  leave  out  the  claulc.«  which  went  to 
the  rcOriffion  of  the  trade  of  America,  and 
to  confine  the  a^  merely  to  the  repeal  of  thoie 
a^s  which  had  been  pafled,  in  order  to  de¬ 
prive,  the  colonifls  of  their  natural  rights  cod 
freedom.  This  gave  rife  to  a  long  and'warm 
debate,  in  wh’ich  tbe  fpcakers.wcrc.  Sir  George 
Hay,  Lord  Howe,  Mr  I'.  Fownlcnd,  General 
Conway,  the  AKorncy-gcneral,  Mr  Burke^ 
<  the  late  iLord  -  Mayor,  Governor  JolinfloBe* 
and  Mr  Iniics.  At  half  after  ten^  the  houfe 
divided  on  the  motion  for  the  amendmem^ 
when  tbe  numbers  were 64  for  Mr  Fox’s  mo¬ 
tion,  15^2  again  B  it- 

Tudday  Noveml^r  The  hoafisiiset 
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for  the  porpofe  of  proceeding  to  ballot 
for  a  (cIcO  cooimittee  to  tr^  and  determine 
•  complaint  of  an  undue  eleAion  and  return 
for  Peterborough.  Vhe  time  being  come 
for  counting  the  boufe,  and  it  being  found 
that  the  number  (too)  for  regulating  the  trials 
of  controverted  elef^ons,  preicribed  b>  aft 
of  parliament',  were  not  prelcnt«  the  fpcaker, 
in  purfu’ince  of  the  faid  law,  aH}i>urncd  the 
honfe  till  eleven  o’clock  next  morning. 

Wednefday  Novemb'-r  xi.  The  houfe  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  ballot,  in  order  to  chufe  a«comn>ic- 
mittce  to  try  the  Peterborough  contcQcd  elec¬ 
tion. 

The  following  honourable  members  com* 
poTe  the  jury : 

Right  Hoo,  George  Rice,  Chairman. 

John  Mayor,  hfq;  Ifaac  Marti n-Rrbow, 

Thomas  Lifter,  Efq;  Sir  George  Howard. 
Sir  Adam  Fergufon,  Charles  Brett,  Elq; 
William  Adam,  Efq;  John  Durand,  F(q:> 
Abel  Smith,  Efq;  John  Robinfon,  Kfq; 
Jervoiie  Clerk,  Efq;  Sir  Henry  Hoghton. 

Nominees. 

John  Elwes,  Efq;  |*Lord  John  Cavendifh. 

The  next  bufinefs  was  a  motion  from  Mr 
Charles  Fox,  to  preient  an  humble  addrefs  to 
his  Majefty,  that  he  would  be  gractoufly  pica- 
fed  to  order  an  account  to  be  laid  before  the 
hoofc,  of  the  amount  of  the  cxpences  incurred 
for  the  army  in  Nonh  America,  from  1 7‘t  3  to 
lift  Offober.  After  Tome  debate,  it  palled  in 
the  negative. 

.  Thuriday  November  2}.  Lord  North 
moved  the  houfe  to  rcfolvc  itfelf  into  a  com¬ 
mittee,  to  coitfidcr  further  of  the  memorial 
from  the  province  of  Nova- Scotia. 

Mr  Burke  oppofed  the  motion  upon  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  grounds,  but,  particularly,  as  the  au- 
tneuticity  of  the  memorial  had  not  been  pre- 
vioufly  proved  to  the  houfe.  A  debate  then 
arofe,  whether  the  fpeaker  fhould  leave  the 
chair  or  not,  which  lafted  above  three 
hours;  but  the  queftion  being  put,  the 
'  motion  was  carried  without  a  divifion  ;  upon  ' 
which  the  houfe  went  into  a  committee,  Mr 
•Mack worth  in  the  chair,  when  a  morion  was 
made  and  agreed  to,  that  Ricitard  Cumber¬ 
land,  Efq;  agent  for  the  province  of  Nova- 
Bcocia,  be  called  to  the  bar,  to  be  examined 
relative  to*  the  autbenticiry  of  the  memorial 
then  before  the  committee.  Mr  Cumberland 
was  ac^rdingly  introduced,  and  having  pro¬ 
ved  the  hand-writing  of  the  fpeaker  of  the  af- 
icmbly  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  ordered  to  witli- 
draw. 

Lord  North  then  moved  feveral  refolutions 
relative  to  the  terms  of  agreement  with  the 
propoials  of  that  province,  ail  which,  after  a 
converfation,  principally  between  Lord  North 
and  Mr  Burke,  were  agreed  to  without  a  di- 
?i(ion. 

f  ridaj  NTTcmbtr  24<  The  houfe  came  to 
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the  following  refblution  on  the  NoVa-Scotil 
memorial,  which  is  to  he  reported  on  Wed¬ 
nefday:  “  That  whenever  an  aff  (hall  hivf 
pafTed  the  general  aftembly,  agierible  to  % 
former  refolution,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  king,  all  duties  on  goods  imported  into 
the  province  ought  to  ceafe,  fo  long  as  the  aft  ^ 

continue*  in  force  ;  and  no  duties  ought  to  be  ’  ? 
impjfcd  by  parliament,  except  for  the  rego-  * 

lation  of  commerce ;  and  that  it  will  be  ad-  ^ 

vifeahle  to  import  to  Halitax  only  toreigq  I 

wines,  oranges,  lemons,  currants,  end  raifins,'  ' 

provided  the  lame  fhaii  be  imported  direflly  l 

from  the  plac:  of  their  growth.**  I 

Monday  Nov  27.  Lord  North  prefented  ^ 

to  the  houfe  the  American  bill,  which  is  or-  ' 

dcred  to  be  printed,  and  is  to  b<  read  a  fecond  1 

time  on  Friday  next,  when  the  houfe  is  ex-  ' 

ptdlcd  to  fit  very  late.  ^ 

Mr  Alderman  Oliver  moved,  That  an 
humble  addrefs  be  prcfcnlpd  to  his  Majefty,* 
praying,  that  his  MajCfty  would  be  grjciouftf  ' 
pleated  to  inform  this  houfe,  who  the  perfons  ^ 
were  that  advticd  the  prefent  ruinous  mea-  ' 
fures 

He  was  feconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  fupported  by  Mr  Wilkes' 
and  Mr  Hayley  :  Thcfe  geiitlemen  declared 
that  they  fupported  the  motion,  not  only  from 
their  own  conviftion  oi  the  necefCty,  expedi¬ 
ency,  and  juft  ice  of  calling  rhofe  to.  an  ac¬ 
count  w  bo  had  involved  their  country  in  a  ci¬ 
vil  w’ar,  het  bccaale  they  had  foiemnly  en¬ 
gaged  to  follow'  implicitly  the  inftru^ions  that  ^ 
had  or  (hould  be  given  them  by  their  conlti- 
tuents. 

Mr  Fielde,  member  for  Hertford,  Mr 
Tcntple  Ltutreii,  and  Governor  Johnfton,’ 
took  part  In  the  debate,  and  vigoroufly  de¬ 
fended  the  motion. 

It  was  oppolcd  by  Mr  Storer,  Lord  North,’ 
the  Attorney-General,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  and 
Mr  Rigby,  who,  with  his  tifual  vein  of  hu¬ 
mour,  railird  the  city-  members  ;  he  told 
them,  amongft  other  things,  that  fince  they 
had  bound  chemfelves  implicitly  to  obey  the 
inftru^Hons  of  their  common-council  and  li- 
.verymen,  they  had  no  occafion  to  lit  in  the 
houfe  till  midnight,  debating  on  points  to 
which  they  could  hot  give  their  conlcnc,  UQ- 
lcf>  it  was  part  of  their  inllruOions :  He  laid,* 
that  not  being  allowed  to  have  opinions  and 
fentiments  of  their  own,  they  ought  to  ftile 
themfclves  the  city-agents,  inllcad  of  the  city- 
members;  and  he  added,  that  they  had  forgot 
one  point  of  their  inftrud^ions,  which  was  to 
addrefs  his  Majefty  to  know  who  advifed  him 
not  to  receive  the  livery  of  London  on  the 
throne;  they  could  not,  he  believed,  charge  , 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  North)  with  thccriiDCf 
for  he  was  not  the  regulator  uf  the  ceremoni¬ 
al  of  the  court.  He  Ikould  be  glad  to  kaoi^ 
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it  was  ;  he  fancied*  it  might  be  Lord 
Hertford ;  and,  if  it  (hould  prove  fo  in  the 
(od,  he  fhould  be  hvtih  in  hU  ei  comiuihs 
upon  him,  inflead  of  condemning  his  con- 
du£t. 

After  the  debates  were  ended,  Lord  Folk- 
Aone  moved  ch<-  previous  queilion,  That  this 
queifion  he  not  now  put ;  but  the  friends  of 
iidn;initfrati->n  being  determined  that  a  nega* 
live  (hould  be  put  on  the  motion,  a  divihon 
followed  upon  the  previous  queffion,  which 
was  thrown  out  by  159  againif  id.  Another 
attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of  tiic  motion  by 
Mr  Charlc>  Fox,  who  moved  for  the  order 
of  the  day  ;  but  this  being  ovcc*ruled,  the 
main  quefiton  upon  Mr  Oliver's  motion  was 
put,  and  .it  was  rejected  on  a  divifion,  l6j 
againft  it,  lo  for  it.  I'he  houi'c  adjourned 
after. 

Tuefday  Nov.  a8.  In  the  lloufe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  the  marine  mutiny  bill  was  read  a  firft 
lin^e,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  fccond  lime. 

Agreed  to  the  report  of  Monday's  refoiu* 
tions  on  the  fupply,  viz  that  4^<S,904 1.  be 
granted  for  the  exp^nces  of  navy  ordinary  for 
1776. 

Thar  339,151  i*  be  granted  for  buildings, 
rebuilding',  anil  repairs  of  his  Majclly's  (hips 
for  the  cni'uing  year.  And  5000 1.  for  the 
fupport  ot  Greenwich  Hotpital. 

.Wcdiiclday  .Nov.  ap.  At  three  the  houfe. 
went  into  the  order  ot  the  day  tor  receiving 
the  report  from  the  committee  of  the  whole 
bouft,  appointed  to  conlidcr  of  the  petition 
from  the  (peakcr  and  general  atTcmbly  ot  the 
province  ot  Nova  .^coiia. 

As  toon  as  the  brit  relolution  was  read, 
and  the  quettion  put  in  the  ufual  words. 
That  the  houl'e  no  agree  with  their  com¬ 
mittee  in  this  relolution,"  Mr  durke  rofe  and 
opp^ifed  it  very  Itrcriuonfly.  I'his  produced 
.a  warm  altercation  ;  but  the  quetticn  being 
put  00  the  mufion  of  adjournment,  it  palled 
^  in  the  negative.  Several  amendments  were 
then  propoicd  by  ttie  lame  gcnticniuii,  and 
fomc  oittcr  gentlemen  ou  the  flue  of  uppob- 
tioa,  but  they  were  ovcr-rulcill 
.  When  tlie  iccond  rcioluiion  came  to  be  re¬ 
ported,  frcih  debates  arolc ;  and  an  amend¬ 
ment  being  propoied,  tiie  previous  queltiun 
was  put,  and  Ciic  houfe  divided.  Ayes  91, 
Kues  la 

t  he  refoiutions  were  then  all  read,  and, 
after  tome  oppolitiun,  agreed  to  without  a 
divibon. 


CTo  be  continued.) 
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LAND. 


The  following  AddrcL  of  the  NoMHlV^ 
Freeholders^  dtc,  of  the  <hirc  of  Edinburgh, 
Was  preient^  to  his  Majclfy  by  the  Earl  of 
^offolk. 


*  To  the  kind’s  Mod  Excellent  Majefly. 
The  humble  Addrefs  of  the  Nobility,  Free¬ 
holders,  and  Heritors  of  the  Shire  of  Edin* 
burgh . 

“  Mofi  gracious  Sovereign^ 

**  VV  E  your  Majef^'s  mofl  dutiful  and 
loyal  fubje^c,  the  Nobility,  freeholders,  and 
heritors  of  the  (hire  of  Edinburgh,  this  day 
adcmbled,  beg  leave  to  approach  your  royal 
perfon,  jn  order  to  exprels  fentiments  which, 
as  Biitilh  freeholders,  we  (hould  he  a(hamed 
not  to  feel  at  this  intcreding  juncture. 

“  Happy  oiufelvcs  under  the  government 
of  a  fovercign  wbofe  reign  has  been  diHingui- 
(bed  by  an  uniform  attention'  to  the  conlHta- 
tional  rights  of  his  people,  and  witnedes  of 
the  hlcfliiigs  which  a  mild  and  equitable  ad- 
mlnillration  hath  ditTofed  over  an  empire  more 
cxtenbve  than  was  ever  fubjed  to  any  mo¬ 
narch  of  Great  Britain,  wc  obierved,  with 
deep  regret,  the  brlf  appearances  of  an  afpi-  ' 
ring  ungovernable  fpirit,  which  tended  not 
only  to  alienate  the  American  colonies  from 
the  parent  Hate,  but  to  weaken  their  feofe  of 
the  olicdicnce  due  to  yuur  Majedy's  jult  au-  , 
thority,  and  to  the  lupreme  jurifdi^ioa  of 
parliament. 

*'  We  have  bnee  beheld,  with  adoni(hmenr, 
the  fatal  progrets  of  this  fpirit,  which,  by  ex¬ 
citing  groundlcis  jcaloubcs  and  fears,  hath 
pricipitaicd  a  deluded  people  into  a  rcbciiioa 
no  lets  audacious  than  uojudibable. 

**  We  rejoice,  however,  in  that  becoming 
zeal  with  which  the  Briti(h  Icgillature  has  af- 
ferted  chofe  rights,  which'  mull  belong  to  the 
lupreme  power  in  every  Ibciety ;  and  we  trud, 
that  tbe  determinations  of  parliament  will  bo 
inlorced  by  fuch  vigorous  and  perlevering  ef¬ 
forts,  as  may  be  fulficient  to  re-ellablilh  its 
fovereign  juril'diOion  ;  for,  although  we  ad¬ 
mire  thole  fentiments  of  paternal  alfe^ioa 
which  animate  your  royal  bread,  with  regard 
to  your  deluded  fubje^s  in  America,  wc  are 
fully  perluaded,  that  clemency  can  never  be 
exciciicd  with  I'afcty,  nor  received  with  gra¬ 
titude,  till  once  the  power  ot  Great  Britain  is 
felt,  and  its  authority  acknowledged  in  every 
part  of  your  Majedy's  dominions. 

.  **  Wc  (hould  deem  ouiielvts  debcient  in  cur 
duty,  if  wc  did  not  join  our  voice  to  that  of 
our  loyal  feijow-fubje^s  in  every  corner  of  the 
nation.  In  declaring  our  bxed  purpole  of  lup- 
porting  your  Majeity  to  the  utmoll  of  our 
power,  while  thus  engaged  in  vindicating  the 
honour  of  'your  crown,  and  maintaining  the 
jud  rights  of  the  conditution. 

**  May  your  Majcdy  be  long  preferved  to 
reign  over  a  free  ard  grateful  people. 

htNRY  Du M DAS,  Prefes,** 
Ediu,  Jan,  4. 1776. 

On  Saturday  January  13.  the  annual  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  royal  boroughs  took  into  con- 
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St  Ford. 

NOTES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

'An  Inquiry  U  received  into  the  conft» 
quences  ot  Popular  Prcacl'ing,  and  into  tbt 
caules  of  the  dil'rcgard  to  morality  among  tbt 


lower  ranks  of  the  people. 

A  Fulmi  NATION  has  been  Tent  again!) 
*  the  E/Tay  on  Nothing.*  Bat  it  is  lb  (hod^ 
ingly  outrageous,  that  it  cannot  be  publiihti| 
with  any  propriety.  Tho  author  callt  hiaft 
iclf  a  Chriftian ;  but  his  piece  does  not  breaiK 
any  of  the  fpliit  of  Chriflianity.  It  diiedjf 
Ycrt  a  dark  atrocity  of  mind,  and  an  unri|| 
lenting  rancour,  and  is,  at  the  fame  time,  IC 
weak  and  abfurd,  fo  childilh  and  irnpertinenl^^ 
that  it  would  nect  ffariiy  gire  offence  to  rerioi|i 
and  devout  readers.  It  fcemi  the  wretchef^ 


MARRIAGES. 

_  JM.*.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Henry  Mac- 
Renzie,  of  the  exchequer,  to  Mifs  Penuel 
Grant,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Ludovick 
Grant  of  Grant,  Baronet- 

Iz.  At  Cavers  Carre,  Roxburgh  (hire,  WiU 
liatD  Riddell,  fifq;  of  CarmiOon,  writer  to 
•be  Ggnet,  to  Mifs  ElUabeth  Carre,  only 
daughter  of  the  deccafed  John  Carre  of  Ca¬ 
vers,  £lq; 

BIRTH. 

Jan.  t.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Lockhart  of 
MUCf  of  •  ibiu'  * 
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